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10 400 ke Seats removable to 
{$ up ation WAGONS give extra big load 
Ti 


e 0S nirive Ss space—4 ft. high, near- 
l comPe ly 5 wide, 98 cu. ft. in size 
/ THAN Wide full-hinged tailgate 
opens flat with floor, sup- 
The Willys carries the lowest price-tag of ports 1,000 Ibs. 
any full-size station wagon . . . and owners will 
tell you it’s more useful for business and 
pleasure . . . more maneuverable in traffic . . . 
more frugal on upkeep . .. more in demand 
when you trade. Road-test the smooth-riding 
six passenger Willys and you'll see why more ‘a : 
people buy it than any other station wagon! Sensational F-head HURRICANE 
literally squeezes more power, 
more miles from every drop of 
regular gas. Its 7.4 compression 
tops any engine in its field! 


WILLYS makes sense 


—/N ECONOMY -—IN EASE OF DRIVING —/N COMFORT 


with Its 
engine 


more mileed 


Hurrican? 








There’s a big difference between a 


PIG. ae L12 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 


between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRACE MARK 






.. . or making an older one feel young again! 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


Men oly 
best motor oll ; you 
car, youre entitled to 





aq PENNZOIL! 





Pennzoil Quality... 
INSIST ON 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Our growing tax burden. 


South Dakota astounded the na- 
tion last month when it reduced its 
taxes by $8 million. Following World 
War II, the state had decided to pay 
its veterans a $21 million bonus, and 
various taxes were levied to raise it. 
The bill averaged about $12 a year 
per person, and the lawmakers prom- 
ised the taxes would end when the 
bonus was paid for. When this was 
accomplished, the promise was kept. 

That such a simple thing as re- 
ducing taxes would achieve national 
notice is a sad commentary on our 
times. We have become so accustomed 
to demands for more and more of our 
earnings to pay for constantly increas- 
ing governmental expenditures that we 
find it difficult to believe someone is 
willing to give the taxpayer a break. 


x * x 


We all know that it takes a lot 
of money to build up defenses against 
possible Russian attack, and no one 
in his right mind would advocate 
skimping on such measures. But there 
are many nondefense expenditures 
that could easily be cut, postponed or 
eliminated. Some of the huge horde of 
Federal employes could be dispensed 
with at no sacrifice of efficiency, as 
the Hoover Commission has pointed 
out. Some months ago, the number of 
U.S. job-holders totaled well over 2 
million and was growing steadily. In 
May, the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government alone added 46,945 
employes to an already too-large force. 

Another opportunity for much- 
needed economies lies in the purchase 
of supplies for the armed forces, and 
the sale of surplus Government prop- 
erty. Still fresh in mind is the story of 
the Texas farmer who bought surplus 
aircraft computer sets for $6.89 and 
resold them to the Air Force for $63,- 
000, and the tale of the surplus trucks 
sold to a German company at low 
prices and then resold at a tremendous 
profit in the United States; among the 
purchasers was our own Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Everyday business 
efficiency should prompt a Govern- 
ment agency with surplus for sale to 
offer it first to other Government agen- 
cies which might be in the market for 


it. 
* * 


Some months ago, Represent- 
ative Charles B. Brownson of Indiana, 
a member of the House Executive 
Expenditures subcommittee, disclosed 
that in 1944 and 1945 the Navy bought 
paint “in such volume that it could 
cover 10,666 battleships of the Mis- 


Pathfinder 
Congressman Brownson. Are exces- 
sive defense expenditures justified? 


souri class” and revealed that tons of 
the paint were sold to a German firm 
as surplus. 

These disclosures should have 
taught a lesson, but apparently they 
have not, to judge from the grandiose 
scale of purchasing for our defense 
program. In the year after the Korean 
War began, the Army bought 68 mil- 
lion can openers. That averages about 
45 for each man under arms. Army 
Ordnance ordered 6 million gallons 
of paint in quart and gallon cans and 
urged that a whole year’s supply be 
delivered within 60 days. It later ad- 
mitted it could have saved a lot of 
money by ordering its paint in 5 gal- 
lon cans. The Department of Agricul- 
ture sold to Italy as surplus 550 mil- 
lion pounds of butter at 15¢ per 
pound, and in the same month the 
Quartermaster Corps purchased 5 mil- 
lion pounds of oleomargarine! 

The Army asked for 4,636,000 
web belts for 1951, enough to give 
each man under arms three, although 
only one is issued per man per year. 
The year’s supply of combat boots was 
given as 11,753,000 pairs, though only 
4.8 million would be used! 


Se ©¢@ * 


Such extravagant and _inef- 
ficient buying helps to create short- 
ages, send prices higher and add to 
our already heavy tax burden. 
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PENNZOIL® MOTOR Oil AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 
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| /vhest Exyjoyment - 


OF ALL RECORDS, 
ALL SIZES— SPEEDS 


Challenges all com- 
parison for tonal 
fidelity from all 
records...up to 5 
hours of continuous 
music. Superb FM- 
AM radio. Exquisite 
cabinetry in Mahog- 
any veneers. See, 
hear this Philco 1733. 















Biggest Quality-Values in all 
21 Years of Leadership 


PHILC 
tor 1Q5? 


FROM ANY ANGLE 


' Functional speaker chamber 
gives truer volume, new 
styling. Ultra-sensitive AC- 
DC. Philco 548 in Maroon 
or Ivory. 





FM-AM 
at its Finest / 


Life-like noise-free FM close 


to a station or out on the 
“fringe”. Superior AM too! 
Brilliant reception, even on 
today’s overcrowded air- 





Designed and powered for today’s 
crowded air waves. Every table 
model has amazing Tube Saver that 
ends burn-outs from power surges— 
only PHILCO has it! America’s big- 


gest radio and phonograph values! 





























Automate 


CLOCK RADIO 


Go to sleep and wake up to 
music! Clock turns radio 
and appliances off and on 
automatically. Has your 
_ coffee ready. Model PT 
544-W in White. 






waves. Philco 944 in rich 
Mahogany finish cabinet. 


Soh Saag. oS 


3-Speed Al Automate 
Phileo only ©7995 


REAL “CONSOLE” TONE 


Up to 5 hours of glorious full-fidelity 
pleasure! Fully automatic — plays all 
records, all sizes. Just one tone arm; 
simplest, sturdiest changer on the 
market., Philco Radio-Phonograph 
1340-E in stunning Ebony, plastic. 








Best ferforming 
PORTABLE 
EVER BUILT 


Amazing reception, even where 
others fail. Tuned RF stage... finest 
sensitivity ever achieved in a 3-way 
portable radio. Plays on AC, DC or 
its own concealed battery. Luxurious 
Brown polystyrene case. Philco 643. 


Don’t Settle for Less 
g.. than Philco Quality! 


“Electronic research and pride in crafts- 
manship have made Philco the radio 
leader for 21 straight years. For ves 
in performance, quality and value . 
don’t settle for less than a Philco! 


ENJOY A NEW $ : 
1952 PHILCO FOR hells 4 
AS LITTLE AS 








HIGH © 


performance 


LOW eos: 
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Smith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


EAR AFTER YEAR of trouble-free 
} fersene ... yet first cost is low and 
service calls are seldom if ever needed. 
Extra features, too, that you'd expect 
only on much more expensive machines: 
e Colorspeed Keyboard 
e Error Control 
e Clear Signal 
e Instant Tape-Eject 


For store or office, this strong simple 
adding machine is the one for you! 
Mail coupon or see your Smith-Corona 
dealer for the whole story. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade 
Laws. Subject to change. Tax extra. 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A compiete cash 
register with adding 
machine advantages 
at lowest cost. 


é 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


@ L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC @ 
@ 702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE 1 N. Y. @ 


: Please send me further information about ® 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 
the location of a near-by place where I 

g can see and try these machines. 


- Signed 








© CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





You Can Afford It: We were hon- 
ored to have you mention our Life and 
Health editorial in “Medicine’s Bargains” 
[Health, Oct. 3|—to balance with the 
clever cartoon “Your bill, doctor—it’s 
making me ill.” We are pleased to see 
these figures brought to the public, since 
many people fail to realize that if they 
can afford cigarettes they can afford their 
doctor. Most of us spend about $70 a year 
on doctor bills, which is equivalent to a 
pack of cigarettes per day. 

J. DeWitt Fox, M.D., editor, 
and Health, Washington, D. C. 


Li fe 


Corrupt as Rome: I’ve just read 
“How Necessary, Mr. President?” [ Along 
the American Way, Oct. 3] and wonder 
how long we can go along with our pres- 
ent leaders. I’m a Democrat, a staunch 
one, but I cannot see why they want to tax 
and tax and let those who know the right 
people bleed us white. Rome was 
never worse. 

Dr. P. B. Suirvey, 
Campbellsville, Ky. 


Commerce Expenditures: It is 
true that the budget of the Department of 
Commerce increased from $75 million in 
1940 to $863 million in 1950 [Talking It 
Over, May 16|—a gain of $788 million. 
However, 72% of this gain is accounted 
for by the transfer to the Department in 
1949 and 1950 of two existing agencies 
and represents a reduction of a corre- 
sponding amount at some other point in 
the Federal budget. Those agencies were 
the Maritime Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

Another 17% of the gain is account- 
ed for by the growth of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to match and help 
lead the development of a gigantic new 
transportation, manufacturing and de- 
fense industry. Another 2% of the in- 
crease was due to a rise in the Weather 
Bureau’s budget to meet air transport 
needs. Increases in the budgets of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards were largely 
for defense purposes. ... 

In short, 94% of the Department’s 
ten-year appropriation increase is either 
not properly chargeable as a new expend- 
iture or is due to aviation and defense 
demands. An increase of about 50% in the 
cost of wages and salaries and the rise in 
prices of supplies and equipment account 
for a sizable part of the change. . . . 

Dona.p R. Burcess, director, Office 
of Publications, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Keyserling’s Views: You state that 
national income is now at an annual rate 
of $277.4 billion and that I hdve predicted 
a rise to an annual rate of $400 billion 
within the next four years [Under the 
Dome, Oct. 3]. I have never predicted any 
such fantastic growth in national income. 

I have said that our gross national 
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DO YOU HAVE TO GO OUT TONIGHT? 


half alive? half asleep? 
You Need a NO/OZ Awakener 


You're pretty tired after the day's work. 
Too bad because it sounds like a good 
party and you'd give anything to go. 
What to do? Call up and say you're bushed 
—or go—and be a wet blanket? 
You Can Go and Be the Life 
of the Party 

Take a No-Doz Awakener. It will give you 
a lift without a letdown. You'll forget 
you had a tough day and you'll work better 
tomorrow because you've had fun tonight. 


No-Doz Awakeners Help You 
Fight Fatigue Safely 


Your doctor will tell you that each tablet 
has the caffein content of a cup of coffee 
and nothing else! Businessmen, students, 
motorists, television viewers, nurses use 
No-Doz Awakeners to keep them alert, in 
work and in play. 


America’s Favorite 
Wake-Up Tablet 
Since 1933. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
GET SOME TODAY. 
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product, which was at an annual rate of | 
$325.6 billion in the second quarter of | 
1951, can and should with appropriate ef- | 
forts rise to an annual rate of about $400 
billion within the next four years. .. . 

I have never taken the position that 
the country can stand “sky’s-the-limit 
taxes” because the national income is 
likely to rise. On the contrary, I have re- 
peatedly asserted that, because of our 
proved capacity to increase output and | 
lift national income from year to year, 
the budget can be balanced with less 
drastic increases in tax rates than if na- | 
tional output and income remained con- | 
stant.... 

Taxes, if properly distributed, could 
be higher than they are now, toward the 
sound objective of avoiding growing 
deficits in times of very high prosperity 
and without repressing the very high level 
of business investment which I believe to 
be necessary. ... 

Leon H. KeyYser.inc, chairman, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PATHFINDER regrets confusing nation- 
al income—wages, business profits, inter- 
est and rent—uith gross national product, 
which can be simply defined as the mar- 


ket value of all goods and services pro- 
duced.—Eb. 





Urbanites Unfit? In your editorial pore 


i eople t ite to their Congress- , 
pee pei As je oe C need sens on Meeting the Emergency. Telephone people not only worked valiantly to restore serv- 
travagance [Talking It Over, Sept. 5] ice but to keep it going. Dikes of sandbags were thrown around telephone offices. 
Switchboards raised above rising waters. Emergency power plants set up. Mobile 


you overlooked one important factor. ; 
Most Americans now live in cities, radio telephones rushed to towns where telephone offices were washed out. 


and city people, by and large, are rela- 
tively unfit to govern themselves because 
most of them are employes of somebody 
else and do not have much responsibility 
in the way of making decisions. And hud- 
dling together in cities and even in vil- 
lages is not conducive to self-reliance. 
Most of Europe has been in that condi- 
tion for centuries, and has been ruled by 
monarchs and dictators most of the time. 
R. M. Harper, University, Ala. 
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FIGHTING THE NATION'S 
COSTLIEST FLOOD 


From the flooded sections of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma have 
come stories of the loyalty, skill 
and courage of telephone people in 
one of the Nation’s worst floods. 


Many returned from vacations to 
help. In one town, a single radio 
appeal for former operators 
brought twice as many as were 
needed. Hundreds of trained tele- 
phone people from other states were 
rushed to the scene to help their 
fellow workers. 


Once again the Western Electric 
Company —the Bell System’s man- 
ufacturing and supply unit—proved 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


its value in an emergency. By plane, 
fast freight and truck it rushed 
millions of feet of cable and wire, 
telephones, switchboards and other 
needed equipment. 


No one can tell when or where 
such emergencies will occur, but the 
Bell System has to be ready and able 
to handle them when they happen. 
That means financially able as well 
as physically able. 


This points up again that it takes 
a financially strong telephone com- 
pany, with a strong supply organi- 
zation like Western Electric, to give 
the Nation the service it requires. 
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Write today for “Circus Special to Reno”, the illustrated story of a 
Western Pacific train that operates on a one-day-a-year schedule. 
Dept. P, Western Pacific, 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


° ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 
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Black Star 


The Cover. This week’s general 
election in Britain marked the end of 
what may be the last fight in the 
stormy career of Winston Churchill. 
This issue of PATHFINDER went to 
press before the ballots were counted, 
but “What Britain’s Election Means,” 
beginning on page 20, pinpoints the 
issues that the new government must 
face when it takes office Nov. 6. 


a he 


Next Issue. Do we really have 
robot missiles that can smack their 
atomic warheads within 100 feet of a 
target 500 miles away? Can 1,000- 
mile-an-hour winged weapons uner- 
ringly track down and blast enemy air- 
craft from the sky? Just how far along 
are we toward push-button warfare? 
For a look at the facts filtering through 
our secrecy curtain, see “Those ‘Fan- 
tastic’ Weapons” in the Nov. 14 issue. 


x** 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Kreml is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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KREML=:. 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 











Asp 
or Cross-cou na 


SS MNHNANSENS. > 
We | 


. you enjoy carefree car confidence that comes from extra- 
firm road grip and instant response to brake and wheel. 


... you ride on cold rubber treads especially toughened to 
give 30% extra wear. 


... you are cushioned on thousands of loops of patented Double- 
Life Cord for extra flexibility and stamina. 


And... these Lee Super DeLuxe tires are made with such a 
margin of extra strength and safety that we can and do guaran- 
tee them for a full 15 months against all road-hazard damage. 
See your Lee dealer. Note his prices. Read the Lee Guaranty. 
Then you'll know why these tires are famous for 


every extra except cost 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


COMMERCE SECRETARY CHARLES SAWYER'S speech in Columbus, Ohio, last Friday, 
sharply criticizing both the Administration and Congress for not 
cutting Federal expenditures, brought a startling reaction from the 
President. White House reporters who thought it might mean Sawyer's 


resignation were proved wrong. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN CALLED SAWYER IN on Monday morning and congratulated him on 


the speech. Most widely accepted explanation is that Sawyer, who 
plays his political cards close to his vest, is being held in reserve 
by the Democratic Party as a possible Vice-—Presidential choice ac-— 
ceptable to conservative Democrats. Or, if Truman decides not to 


run, he might be a compromise choice for President. 


for the general, powerful Republicans there are by no means united on 
his candidacy for the Republican Presidential nomination. 


capture the Kansas delegation. Taftites argue that their man is 
clearly on the record, while Ike's views so far are unknown. P 


HAROLD E. STASSEN IS GUNNING FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, say friends in Minnesota. The 
former Minnesota Governor, now president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will attempt to control the Minnesota delegation to the 


GOP convention. 


President on the first ballot. Whichever top candidate for President 
promises to back Stassen for Veep will receive Stassen's votes on the 
next ballot. Thus, friends say, he hopes to be No. 2 man in the 
party for the next four to eight years (if the Republicans win), fol- 
lowed by another try for President while he is still a relatively 
young man. 


Iran to come to terms with Britain over oil. W. Averell Harriman, 
President Truman's trouble-shooter who took over the talks after 
Grady's hurried resignation as Ambassador to Iran, couldn't be scape- 
goat. So Grady, 69, may soon retire from active diplomacy——instead 
of going to Tokyo as our first postwar Ambassador to Japan, as Secre- 
tary Acheson had once promised. 


possible candidate to run against Republican Senator William F. 
Knowland next year. 


WHATEVER HAPPENS IN INDIA'S ELECTIONS, starting late this month, the United 
States can't win. Prime Minister Nehru's Congress Party is riding a 
wave of anti-U.S. feeling brought about by Washington's refusal to 
side with India in its dispute with Pakistan over the border province 
of Kashmir. Communist elements are making the most of inflation and 


economic discontent to increase their role in the government. 


Western attempts to win him over. This would block the State Depart- 
ment's aim of an Asian power balance (between Moscow-—led Red China 
and an India friendly to America). 


DRAFT DIRECTOR LEWIS B. HERSHEY expects a big howl to come from prospective 
draftees in December 1952, when the boys who went into training in 
1950 are ready for discharge and must be replaced. Hershey says 
there may be a real manpower pinch at that time. 
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Arms & men 


Korean outlook. Despite agree- 
ment by U.N. and Red Chinese nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom to sit down and 
talk things over again, don’t look for 
another lull in the Korean fighting. Mili- 
tary men think the success of the U.N.’s 
“limited offensive” has renewed Chinese 
interest in talking—and the Eighth Army 
intends to keep up the pressure. How- 
ever, the possibility of an end run, like 
the one MacArthur pulled at Inchon 
last September, is fading. Korea has 
already had its first frost; there aren’t 
many amphibious days left before winter. 


Deadly outpost. For “secret” air- 
bases ringing Russia, the Senate has just 
voted a billion dollars. Most of the pub- 
licity about them has gone to fields 
planned for the Mediterranean. But per- 
haps the deadliest of all is nearing com- 
pletion at Thule in the northwestern part 
of Danish-owned Greenland. From there 
our jet bombers can fly over polar wastes 
to reach every major military target in 
Europe. Oddest and most favorable cli- 
matic feature: This Arctic “desert” gets 
almost no rain, no snow. 


“Torpedoed” freighters. Hard on 
the heels of a plea by Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson for industry to get 
“that damned scrap” in, the Maritime 
Administration has announced postpone- 
ment of construction of nine fast freight- 
ers, more than one fourth of the original 
defense order. The reason: lack of steel, 
caused in turn by lack of scrap. 


Baby blast. America’s seventh con- 
tinental A-bomb exploded over hundreds 
of dogs, sheep, rats and mice in Nevada— 
but without shock wave or the usual 
demonic flash. Best guess: Blast effect 
of the new weapon has been cut down 
to make it suitable for close ground- 
support use, 


From Washington 


Silent Southerners. Don’t expect 
immediate secession when the Southern 


Governors get together next month in. 


Hot Springs. Presiding host Sid McMath 
of Arkansas is all set to squelch any 
Dixiecrat detonations in public; anti- 
Truman palaver will be politely confined 
to the bars. 


Is HST a candidate? The chair- 
manship of the Democratic National 
Committee—vacated by Bill Boyle—has 
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already been turned down by Labor Sec- 
retary Maurice Tobin, ex-Senator Francis 
Myers and ex-Navy boss John L. Sullivan. 
Two politicos who'd like it are Jake 
More of Iowa and Paul Fitzpatrick of 
New York; two who don’t but might be 
asked are Wilson Wyatt of Louisville 
and Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman. 
To insiders the most significant aspect 
of the problem has been the President’s 
listlessness about it. They think it’s a 
tip-off that he won’t run in °52. 


Clark to Rome? Protestants, as ° 


expected, reacted violently to President 
Truman’s surprise nomination of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican—Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. Said Glenn L. Archer, Executive 
Director of Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United For Separation of Church 
and State: If the Vatican is a foreign 
state, “the Roman Catholic hierarchies” 
in the U.S. should register as “foreign 
agents.” Clark may not take the post if 
it means resigning from the Army. But 
if he does, look for a bitter confirmation 
fight when the Senate reconvenes. 


Elizabeth of Canada. By a quirk 
of imperial courtesy, Princess Elizabeth 
is visiting Washington as a Canadian 
princess, not an English one. So the 
traditional “thank you” dinner will be 
given by the visitors at the Dominion’s 
embassy. Great Britain’s Ambassador is 





Elizabeth. No curtsies will be neces- 
sary for the Princess. (SEE: Canada) 
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holding a pre-dinner reception for the 
royal couple. Although both residences 
are technically British territory, women 
guests won’t have to curtsy, will merely 
stand as long as the Princess does. 


Supreme Court questions. The 
up-coming session of the Supreme Court 
won't be dull. Decisions on the agenda: 
Is the American Medical Association a 
monopoly? Does a New Jersey law 
requiring Bible readings in public schools 
violate our separation of church and 
state? Does the 14th Amendment (as 
South Carolina claims) permit segrega- 
tion of races in education? Possible late 
starter: a plea by suspected Communist 
William Remington to reverse his con- 
viction as a perjurer. 


Overseas 


Red bribe. Most ominous news on 
the world’s propaganda front is the 
report that Red China and the USSR 
are readying a “really sensational” bit 
of bait to dangle before the West. At 
December’s World Economic Conference 
in Moscow, the Communists may offer 
to buy $10 billion in exports from coun- 
tries—like England—now wracked by 
rearmament costs and trade imbalances. 
Primary objectives: to smash the growing 
economic blockade of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and to brand the U.S. as the barrier 
to European recovery. 


Papal visions. Reports that Pope 
Pius XII saw a vision of the Virgin Mary 
four times last year have received little 
confirmation. When newsmen sought de- 
tails at the Vatican, they were told that 
the Pontiff had seen something akin to 
that witnessed by the children of Fatima. 
Portugal, in 1917—the sun, spinning 
like a wheel of fire. 


Family team. India’s Ambassador. 
Madame Pandit, sister of Prime Minister 
Nehru, will shortly resign and go home 
to run for Parliament. She could be ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. 


Order—or else. As the Japanese 
gird themselves for a parliamentary 
brawl over approval of the San Fran- 
cisco peace treaty and the security pact 
with the U.S., the sergeant-at-arms of 
the Diet has taken his own precautions: 
He’s enlisted jujitsu experts as his depu- 
ties—one wrestler for every five members. 


Speedier steel. A Belgian metal- 
lurgist, Dr. Pierre Coheur, last week told 
a world congress of Western scientists 
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that his country has perfected a steel 
process which could double output. It 
converts pig iron into high-quality steel 
by blasting it with superheated steam 
and oxygen-enriched air. The conversion 
rate for the open-hearth method favored 
by the U.S. is about ten metric tons per 
hour; for Coheur’s process: 120. 


Unhappy Red subjects. The revolt 
in Russia’s Far Eastern province of Ka- 
zakhstan was long expected: native farm- 
ers resent both collectivization and the 
domination of their “governments” by 
Western Russians. While the revolt won’t 
succeed, it may set back Soviet plans 
for large-scale irrigation and agricultural 
development of the Mongolian wastes as 
a new industrial area—with laboratories 
and pilot plants for high-priority scien- 
tific research. 


Sidelights 


Rainbow’s end. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System has followed up 
Defense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson’s ban 
on manufacture of color TV sets by 
halting its regular color-casts. Wilson 
hopes to save critical materials and 
engineering talent during the defense 
emergency. CBS, taken off an expensive 
hook, will use the breathing spell to 
develop an all-electronic substitute for 
its awkward mechanical wheel system. 


True bill. A lady who decided to 
buy a suit in a New York store the other 
day found she had her checkbook but 
nothing to identify her signature. “Do 
you happen to have a new one-dollar 
bill?” she asked the manager. He did, 
and she pointed out her signature in the 
lefthand bottom corner: Georgia Neese 
Clark, Treasurer of the United States. 


Workers’ gamble. A proposal al- 
most unique in industrial relations has 
bobbed up in Detroit. Caught in a price 
squeeze, the 92-year-old packing house, 
Hammond Standish & Co., closed its 
doors two months ago and laid off its 
300 CIO workers. Last fortnight the 
employes trooped back to work for two 
weeks—without pay. Their gamble: that 
the company’s officers, who would also 
serve for nothing, could put the ailing 
business back on its feet. 


Fine feathers. Fashion note for 
fall: Americans this year will be wear- 
ing feathers—red feathers for the big- 
gest Community Chest drive in U.S. his- 
tory. In 1,500 cities and towns volunteers 
will try to raise $250 million, of which 
more than $12 million will go to the 
revived USO. Slogan of the campaigners: 
“A little more from many more.” 


Underground beauty. Latest fem- 
inine title-holder: Miss Sewer Cleaner of 
1952. Said this rubber-booted brunette 
(17-year-old Gaylia Davis of Detroit): 
“It may be a soggy title, but if it helps 
my career I don’t care.” 
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Spotlight on relief rolls 


End of Federal ban on publicity 


will let states clean house 


State legislatures got a green 
light from Congress last week to police 
their own welfare rolls. In an amend- 
ment to the tax bill, Congress abolished 
a Federal Security Administration ruling 
that states could not publish the names 
of welfare recipients without losing Fed- 
eral funds. 

If state officials kept their promises, 
the result might be an end to typical 
abuses which have long angered critics 
of Federal public assistance control: 

e e A squirrel hunter in Tennessee 


who collected $214 a month under the 
aid-to-the-blind program. 

e e A woman in Oklahoma who got 
a divorce because with four minor chil- 
dren she would receive more under the 
aid-to-dependent-children program than 
she and her husband could get from 
ordinary relief payments. 

e @ A woman in Georgia who had 11 
illegitimate children, all receiving aid 
from dependent-children funds. 

ee A woman in Indianapolis who 
lived in a $160-a-month apartment in an 
exclusive downtown hotel while receiving 
$50 a month in old-age assistance. 

eeA man in Indianapolis who 
forced the welfare department to pay 
his $108 income tax by threatening to 
claim dependent-children funds (amount- 
ing to more than the tax) for the care 


of a friend’s child he was supporting. 
ee A man on relief in Michigan 
who owned a $4,000 speedboat. 

e @e A woman in Michigan who paid 
a maid $25 a week for three years while 
on relief. 

e @ A man in Philadelphia who was 
able to build a home, acquire additional 
property and rent it out, while receiving 
public assistance. 

For every such chiseler, there are 
probably ten honest people forced, 
through economic hardship, illness, or 





Acme 


New era. Will publicity shorten welfare lines like these? (SEE: Relief rolls) 


some other misfortune, to accept public 
assistance. Yet, because the Federally 
controlled assistance setup has been so 
loosely handled, chiselers have flourished 
and millions of taxpayers’ dollars have 
gone into their bottomless pockets. 
Higher and Higher. Public assist- 
ance is big business. More than 5.5 :nil- 
lion people are now getting money under 
the four Federal-state “public assistance” 
programs costing taxpayers more than 
$2 billion a year. It is these which the 
states may publicize under the tax-bill 
amendment introduced by Indiana’s Re- 
publican Senator William Jenner—aid 
to the blind, the aged, dependent chil- 
dren and the permanently and totally 
disabled. The states cannot publicize 
social insurance beneficiaries receiving 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
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and Federal-state unemployment insur- 
ance payments. These funds are based on 
contributions by the wage earner. 

The amazing growth of “needy” pro- 
grams since 1934, the year before the 
Social Security Act of 1935 established 
Federal-state programs, is shown by the 
following figures: 


1934 1951 
Children 280,000 2,200,000 
Blind 32,000 97,000 
Old age 235,000 2,700,000 
Disabled 104,000 
State Burden. Welfare services 

loom large in the states. California 


spends 20% of its budget each month 
for welfare cases. Illinois spent $131 
million during the 1950-51 fiscal year. 
In the same period Alabama spent $30 
million. Ohio averages $6,765,000 per 
month. New York in 1950 disbursed 
$239,494,644. Out of every 1,000 persons 
over 65 in Louisiana 728 are receiving 
assistance. Federal contributions average 
40% in some states, run as high as 60% 
in poorer sections of the country. This 
enormous financial burden has_ been 
increased by lax state administrative 
practices—some established by the states 
themselves, some imposed by the Gov- 
ernment as a condition for matching 
state funds with Federal money. 

In California, for instance, 3,000 per- 
sons were permitted until last April to 
draw an average of $1.5 million annually 
although they were absent from the state 
for periods up to six years. California, 
among the most liberal of all states, 
even helps “needy” old people who have 
$1,200 cash and $10,000 real property. 
A recent check in Chicago by the A. C. 
Nielsen Co., market research firm, dis- 
closed a ratio of 1 in 15 on relief rolls 
ineligible. From July thru September of 
this year, Illinois received promissory 
notes totaling $285,000 and cash pay- 
ments of $6,000 to compensate the state 
for fraudulent claims paid out. 

Whose Fault? Such situations de- 
velop because many states check their 
welfare rolls only once a year, establish 
only the flimsiest standards to judge 
cases. Up to now, the states have blamed 
Federal influence, claiming that the field 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated 
this year $91 626,563,164 
Still unspent from past appro- 
priations $43,287,103,441 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in 


(Cost for 


$13,801,389,041 
average family: 
$311) 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent .. $18,099,376,726 
(Cost for average family: 
$410) 
The Government owes....... 
cacegnccecse o Gadt lO, SOO,tTe 
(Average per family. $5,827) 





Taft. “I feel confident .. 


workers of Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing’s Federal Security Administration 
have forced them to accept welfare cases 
which could not be justified—simply in 
order to build up the local FSA “empire.” 
Now that Congress has okayed pub- 
licity for the welfare rolls and removed 
FSA’s power to punish states which 
permit it, much of this excuse will be 
removed. Some have already acted. Nine- 
teen states have laws requiring financially 
capable children to assume responsibility 
for their aged parents. (Georgia has 
already saved more than a_ million 
dollars.) Alabama has a system of regu- 
lar checking which discourages chiselers. 
Illinois follows the same method. Ohio’s 
rolls have long been available to the 
public, although newspaper publication 
had béen forbidden. 
Those who favor unrestricted publicity 
have finally won their case, but their 


task has just begun. It is up to them’ 


to remove the chiselers—without doing 
grave injustice to the millions of inno- 
cent and deserving people who have 
fallen on hard times through no fault 
of their own. 


Rest for the weary 


Congress quit last week after 10 
months and 17 days. It had enacted 518 
laws, appropriated more than $91 billion 
($78 billion of it for national defense), 
raised individual income taxes by 1134% 
of present rates, jumped postage rates, 
conducted more than 100 investigations 
(ranging from MacArthur’s dismissal to 
major league baseball and nation-wide 
crime) and squabbled constantly with the 


. that I will be nominated and elected.” (SEE: 
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Third) 


President, overriding two of his eight 
vetoes. After two months at home, the 
second session of the 82nd Congress will 
reconvene Jan. 8. 


Taft’s third hat 
in the same ring 


The bald man with the big glasses 
and the big smile had been through it all 
twice before, in 1940 and 1948, but he 
still managed to give it the air of a 
brand-new production. This time Ohio’s 
Senator Robert A. Taft spoke with an 
optimism he had never shown before as 
he told an overflow press conference that 
he will make one more try for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination. 

“I am going to run because I believe 
I can conduct the only kind of campaign 
which will elect a Republican to office. 

. I do not underestimate the difficulties 
of electing a Republican President 
against the automatic propaganda of a 
great Administration machine supported 
by taxpayers’ money, but I ain convinced 
that a great majority of the American 
people today believe fundamentally in 
those principles which the Republican 
Party can present to them. 

“I feel confident, therefore, that I 
will be nominated and elected.” 

Bring on HST! The issues, Taft 
said, were simple: progress under prin- 
ciples of democratic freedom as opposed 
to “New Dealism and socialism”; corrup- 
tion and dishonesty in government; and 
blunders in foreign policy. Next day at a 
National Press Club luncheon he con- 
fessed with a laugh that while he didn’t 
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want to turn it into a mutual admiration 
society, he would be as happy to see 
Harry Truman on the Democratic ticket 
as Truman professes he would be to see 
Taft on the Republican. 

“That is simply because it would 
present the issues clearly, as I think the 
issues should be presented,” the Senator 
said. 

“Mr. Republican,” unorthodox as al- 
ways in his timing, had announced far 
ahead of the usual pre-convention date. 
If others did not follow suit, the Taft 
bandwagon might soon gather enough 
delegates to guarantee his nomination in 
Chicago next July. 


Will beef become 
just a memory? 


Plenty of beef was on the range 
this week, but little got under broilers 
as disordered price controls virtually 
put meat packers out of business. 
Meanwhile, the black market flourished 
on near-record supplies and unprece- 
dented demand—notching inflation up- 
ward, threatening to push beef and many 
another commodity still further from 
the housewife’s purse. 

The Office of Price Stabilization, 
struggling to enforce what powers it had 
left, reiterated that controls would stay. 
Slapped on beef, “the key to inflation,” 
nine months ago, the idea was fourfold: 
(1) Retail ceilings would assure the 
public of fair prices; (2) wholesale 
ceilings would safeguard butchers’ fair 
profits; (3) packers would be protected 
by a limit on the average price they 
could pay for live steers—since it was 
technically impossible to fix farmers’ sale 
prices; (4) slaughter quotas would give 





Shortage amid plenty. Black marketeers flourish as muddled controls choke off the flow to honest packers. (SEE: Beef) 
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OPS “policing” authority to keep an 
even flow of animals fairly distributed. 

Congress, however, killed the quotas 
as needless meddling in peacetime. Here 
the black market slaughterers jumped in. 
Scorning all curbs, they outbid legitimate 
packers in buying animals from ceiling- 
free farmers. With live prices thus 
pushed to all-time highs, honest packers 
were taking losses of anywhere from 
$3.30 to $25 per head, a rate potentially 
as high as $450 million a year. 

Many packing houses—with a choice 
of “going broke or going black”—cut 
operations in half, to the minimum neces- 
sary to keep customers. Dramatizing the 
shortage at a time of plenty, the Army 
began to buy meat abroad, may yet 
become a customer of dictator-ridden 
Argentina. 

All or Nothing. The solution 
offered last week by Independent Meat 
Packers President C. B. Heinemann was 
either (a) to end controls, let meat 
prices find their own—higher—levels; or 
(b) to spread controls more evenly, 
meaning on farmers and their suppliers. 
Quotas, he felt, sidestepped the No. 1 
problem of rising prices. 

OPS chief Michael V. DiSalle wasn’t 
going to set prices free or police the 
whole cattle industry. Controls had to 
start somewhere, he replied. Meat was 
the key to inflation and the packing 
houses were the key to its control. A 
firm hand on supplies would end the 
black-market’s upward pressure on prices 
at every level. Quotas were the only way 
to make controls work without hardship. 

The “can-can’t” argument seesawed 
on, leaving even experts floundering. 
Average Americans, wistfully recalling 
two-inch steaks and roasts at 50¢ a pound, 
looked to Congress, which was recon- 
sidering quotas. Congress dropped the 
hot potato to hurry home. 


A lid on taxes? 


The campaign to limit Federal in- 
come taxes to 25%, quietly pushed by 22 
states, got a boost in Washington last 
week when Illinois’ Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen (R.) joined other members of Con- 
gress in proposing a Constitutional 
amendment. 

The limitation would save $2.5 bilion 
for 1,841,000 people now paying over 
25% to the Government (altogether 51,- 
830,000 individuals file returns). It would 
cut corporation taxes in half. In total, it 
would lop $14.7 billion from Federal rev- 
enues, if it were in effect this year. 

The restriction would apply except 
in emergencies when a three-fourths vote 
of Congress might raise taxes to 40%. 
If Congress approves, the amendment 
must be ratified by 36 states; if Con- 
gress delays, 32 states can force Con- 
gressional action. 


Government ethics: 
watchdog needed 


A Senate subcommittee last fort- 
night called for a “Commission on Ethics 
in Government” that would inquire into 
the legislative and executive branches, 
the administration of justice, Federally 
supported activities of the states and the 
general moral standards of society. 

Basic integrity in most branches of 
the Federal Government is relatively high, 
the committee said. Influence-peddlers 
can exist only as long as businessmen 
are willing to patronize them, and fa- 
voritism is a problem only when people 
seek favors. 

To show that morality is violated . 


Acme, International 
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A holiday from headlines 


taken by Mrs. A. K. Wilson of Seattle, 
Wash., and it won her the $1,500 
grand prize in the Newspaper Na- 
tional Snapshot Awards contest held 
by the National Geographic Magazine. 


This picture doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with war, taxes, death or 
disaster. We thought, however, that 
everyone who has ever had a little girl 
around the house might like it. It was 


by the strong as well as the weak in so- 
ciety, Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.), 
subcommittee chairman, quoted an old 
English quatrain: 

The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the com- 

mon, 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose. 


The Senate ducks the 


Jessup issue 


Harmony marked the Senate’s ap- 
proval of nine U.S. delegates to the 
United Nations, including delegation 
chief Warren R. Austin and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. But last week the Senate 
balked at a decision on a tenth nominee: 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup. 
“The real issue,” as Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith (R.-N.J.) explained it, “is 
approval or disapproval of our over-all 
Far Eastern policy.” 

The influential Republican was 
joined by Democratic Senator Guy M. 
Gillette in dismissing. as “warped and dis- 
torted” charges by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) that Jessup was tainted 
by communism. But together they gave 
weight to another claim that Jessup in- 
fluenced a State Department group which 
once considered recognizing Red China 
and stopping aid to the Nationalists. 
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This week the President sent Jessup 
to Paris on a recess appointment—valid 
until January when Congress reconvenes, 
longer if there’s no action to bar him 
from the job. 


Unhappy Harry 
and the big library 


The Pharaohs left pyramids. The 
modern President, apparently, would 
rather erect a memorial library. But, as 
Harry S. Truman found out last fortnight, 
there are ways and ways of going about 
it. One way which nobody liked very 
much was dreamed up by Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson (D.-N. Mex.) and Presi- 
dential crony George E. Allen. To 
a group of selected businessmen Anderson 
wrote: 

“We are in the business of raising 
a million dollars to guarantee that the 
papers of our President during this ex- 
tremely important period in world history 
will be held together. . . . I know that 
the President would be happy to have 
George Allen, as Treasurer, drop in at 
the White House and show him your con- 
tribution.” 

“IT didn’t know anything about the 
letter,’ Mr. Truman declared hastily, 
“and if I had known about it I would 
have stopped it from being sent.” 

Although financing by this method 


was apparently out, plans for the library 
went right ahead. (Funds will be raised 
by public subscription—although not by 
the Anderson-Allen method.) One Re- 
publican, Representative Glenn Davis of 
Wisconsin, was prompt to suggest a few 
books that might be included in the 
Truman collection: How to Write Letters 
for all Occasions, The Great Grab, Mink 
Farming and the Handbook of Rigging. 
But sober historians knew the memorial 
library would be a handy center for re- 
search into the Truman era. 


Tax bureau shakeup 
follows shakedowns 


Heads rolled in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue last week—and more 
heads were bound to come off. The new 
Commissioner, John B. Dunlap, talked 
and acted like a man who meant business. 

Revenues—“the sinews of the state” 
as Cicero defined them—were needed by 
the nation as never before. The new tax 
law will dig down to the lining of Amer- 
ica’s pockets. If citizens were expected 
to be honest with the nation, then they 
had the right to demand integrity from 
the collector of their taxes. 

But day after day, with numbing 
monotony, evidence piled up to show that 
corruption had spread deeply into the 
foundations of the world’s biggest tax col- 
lection agency. Something had to be done 
—and Dunlap was doing it. 

Short Memory. His ax fell on an 
Alcohol Tax Unit veteran; on an agent, 
accused of an attempted $1,500 shake- 
down, who “forgot” where he banked 
his money; on another who, to explain 
his income, said he won $6,500 on sulky 
races; and on one who attributed his 
financial success to winning three daily 





Wide World 


Cleaning up a mess. Commissioner 
Dunlap’s ax is busy. (SEE: Tax bureau) 
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doubles. In 64 tax districts, on Dunlap’s 
orders, auditors checked the income tax 
returns of Bureau officials and enforce- 
ment officers. 

Meanwhile, Senator John J. Williams 
(R.-Del.) detailed the case of William 
Lias, a “notorious racketeer.” He said 
that Lias spent $300,000 to keep out of 
jail and has avoided payment of $2,230,- 
744 in taxes and penalties. To Charles J. 
Margiotti, former Pennsylvania attorney 
general, Lias paid $100,000 (for defense 
in a tax case, said Margiotti) and to Mel- 
vin D. Hildreth, District of Columbia 
Democratic National Committeeman, 
$10,000 (for advice as to whether Lias’s 
health could keep him out of prison, said 
Hildreth). 

Washington Interference? Rep- 
resentative Claude Bakewell (R.-Mo.), 
alleging that Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath “sought to interfere with the 
administration of justice” in a grand jury 
probe of St. Louis Collector James Finne- 
gan asked the House to go on record as 
believing that President Truman should 
fire McGrath. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said the 
Justice Department twice tried to block 
the inquiry, added that only after Federal 
Judge George Moore gave the depart- 
ment an “ultimatum” did McGrath “ca- 
pitulate” and order “full assistance” to 
the grand jury. 

McGrath hotly denied that Judge 
Moore had phoned him about the Fin- 
negan case. Then, digging up a memo to 
show Moore had called, he offered regrets 
and apologies. Moore accepted them. 

Last fortnight Finnegan, who quit 
under fire, was indicted. The charges: 
“bribery and misconduct in office.” 


Career man 


The Germans were holed up in a 
Belgian house, but the two Americans 
went in after them anyway, their sub- 
machine guns spraying the rubble. A 
blast from a Nazi burp gun wounded one 
G.L., killed the other. The survivor strode 
into the house. When the acrid smoke 
had cleared, Sgt. Paul L. Bolden had 
bagged 35 Germans—and the Medal of 
Honor. 

Last week civilian Bolden, 29, “the 
Sergeant York of World War II,” walked 
into a Birmingham, Ala., recruiting sta- 
tion and signed up for another tour of 
duty. “I’m in for keeps this time,” he 
explained. “I’ve thought it over and over 
and there’s just something about the 
Army—I don’t know exactly what it is— 
but you can’t find it anywhere else.” 


Jackass census 


From the Bureau of the Census 
last week went out a solemn memo to 
museum directors advising them that the 
U.S. had 389,045 Missouri mules in 1920; 
only 63,223 in 1950. 
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Enlistee Bolden. He thought it over and over—and then signed up. (SEE: Career) 


The 90 most vital raw materials 
U.S. stockpile prepares for five years of war 


Opium from Turkey, jewel bear- 
ings from Switzerland, sperm oil from 
Norway, rare earths from India, mercury 
from Spain and antimony from Bolivia 
poured last week into the “industrial 
blood bank of America”—the National 
Stockpile. 

More than $4.5 billion have been ap- 
propriated since 1948 for the stockpile, 
with more than $3 billion already spent. 
The goal is $8 billion. Only when the 90- 
odd- items on the stockpile list are stored 
—each in a set and secret amount—will 
the U.S. be prepared to face a “five-year 
period of war.” The materials stockpiled 
are chiefly those which come largely from 
foreign sources. The primary purpose of 
the stockpile is to reduce—or eliminate, 
if possible — dependence upon those 
sources in time of war. 

Where is it? Materials are stored 
at 210 guarded depots scattered across the 
country. At one there is a bauxite pile ten 
miles long; at another a mineral hoard is 
concealed under the bed of a spur rail- 
road; at a third massive vaults protect 
narcotics, precious metals and stones. 

The storage problem is complex: 
Vegetable oils deteriorate, need to be in- 
spected periodically; feathers, cotton and 
shellac need special fire protection. 

From Toronto to Timbuktu, in the 
most intensive treasure hunt in history, 
U.S. agents seek new sources of supply. 
And from the Vermont hills to the Cali- 
fornia deserts geologists with the most 
modern instruments and old-time pros- 
pectors with burro and pick ferret for as- 
bestos, tungsten, chromium and manga- 
nese. Some notable strikes have been 
made. 


To get more nickel (refinement is a 
long process and the supply is danger- 
ously short), the Government is shipping 
ore from Canada to a U.S.-owned plant in 
Cuba. To get more copper, we are backing 
a company in Peru and guaranteeing to 


- take all the ore mined. 


Certain items are exceedingly hard to 
get despite high prices: hog bristles for 
non-sparking brushes, duck feathers for 
Arctic sleeping bags and special clothing 
(both come from China, shut off by war) ; 
amosite, a long-fibered asbestos used for 
insulation, found chiefly in South Africa; 
columbite, needed for jet engines, also 
from Africa. 

Legal Monopoly. With the cream 
skimmed off U.S. natural resources, it is 
necessary at home to dig deeper into the 
earth for ores. As mines descend, costs 
rise. There is a “terrific deficit” of some 
strategic materials (those not found in the 
U.S.) and some critical materials (found 
here, but insufficient to meet domestic 
needs). Competition for them is world- 
wide, prices high. Nevertheless, by elimi- 
nating competition among Federal agen- 
cies and between our own industries as 
well, the Government has been able to 
hold or bring down prices, notably for tin 
and rubber. 

The complex task of increasing the 
world’s yield of essential materials is han- 
dled by the new Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency headed by Jess Larson. 
The Emergency Procurement Service, a 
branch of General Services Administra- 
tion, also headed by Larson, buys for the 
stockpile. The Munitions Board, headed 
by John D. Small, tells EPS what to buy. 
Stockpile objectives actually represent the 
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considered judgment of a dozen agencies. 
Many others, from the Bureau of Mines to 
the State Department, help in fulfilling 
the goals. 

Today the stockpile is “active.” Ma- 
terials come in and, in a few cases under 
Presidential order, have been withdrawn. 
If war comes, the U.S. will try to keep 
going as long as possible without dipping 
into the great accumulation of vital sup- 
plies. 


Uniformly black 


Crime in the U.S. is at an all-time 
peak, the FBI said last week. Its Uniform 
Crime Reports, first published in 1930, 
show a general increase in crime across 
the nation—in rural areas as well as big 
cities. During the first half of 1951, as 
compared with the same 1950 period, 
rural crime rose 4%, urban 5.1%. Big- 
gest jumps were in auto theft and larceny. 


Two generals 


blast foreign policy 


Mac was back on the public plat- 
form last week, damning the Truman 
Administration once more. In Miami, gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
brought thousands of American Legion- 
naires—assembled for their 33rd annual 
convention—to their feet in roaring ova- 
tion with his savage thrusts at the con- 
duct of the Korean War. 

MacArthur said he blocked Admin- 
istration plans to turn Formosa over to 
the Chinese Communists and admit Red 
China to the United Nations. (This 
brought a reply from the President, in 
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MacArthur. He claims he blocked a 
plot to yield Formosa. (SEE: Generals) 
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Washington, that the charge wasn’t true, 
and the general knew it. MacArthur 
countered with a statement that Truman 
had never given “simple and understand- 
able assurance” on the point and “I pre- 
dict he never will.” ) 

South and West. While MacAr- 
thur spoke in Miami, another former Far 
East commander was blasting the Admin- 
istration in Denver and Chicago. Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer said the U.S. should 
break diplomatic relations with Russia 
and let U.N. forces in Korea fight “wher- 
ever it is necessary to insure a complete 
victory—and decision.” 


Sweet talk 
from a tough guy 


Under the harsh Italian sun the 
swarthy little man posed with an easy 
irony against the ruined columns of Pom- 
peii’s Temple of Justice. “Where else,” 
he rasped, “would you expect to find 
Luciano but in a courthouse?” 

To the man behind the camera, 
Charles (Lucky) Luciano was a “find” 
against any backdrop. Al Klein, ace in- 
vestigator for the Senate Crime Commit- 
tee, had dropped into Naples on the off- 
chance of interviewing the deported gam- 
bler-gangster. Sample pronunciamentos 
by the “master-mind of the international 
dope ring” (as reported by Klein this 
month in Official Detective Stories) : 

On the lethal Mafia Society, which 
Luciano is believed to head: “It’s an 
organization based on friendship. It’s like 
the Masonic order or the Elks.” 

On the indictment of racketeer Frank 
Costello: “Don’t kid yourself. . . . He 
has many, many friends.” 

On the Kefauver crime probe: “After 
all the fuss the committee raised about 
corruption and protection, no public offi- 
cial or law enforcement officer is going 
to stick his neck out for a long time to 
come. And believe me, without police 
protection or connivance, no big game 
can run for long.” 


Dead letter victory 


Not everybody can make Uncle 
Sam’s Post Office Department roll over 
and say “Uncle.” But 45 Ohio families, 
burned up because their rural mail ser- 
vice had been discontinued for nearly a 
year, showed what a “readers” strike” 
can do. 

They refused to traipse five miles 
into Atwater to pick up their letters, let 
them accumulate to plague the postmaster 
with the problem of returning them to 
the senders. Promptly Congressional in- 
quiries were launched, the Post Office De- 
partment hurriedly scraped together some 
funds, and a new RFD route for the em- 
battled farmers was approved. Said “strik- 
er” D. L. Snyder contentedly: “We got 
action.” 
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Forward step. Emily Throdahl takes a 
lesson in posture. (SEE: Glamor) 


Glamor for G-girls 


Lured by the promise that they 
could learn how to become “lovelier,” 
Government girls of all ages, shapes and 
sizes flocked last week to a free course in 
self-improvement. They listened intently 
to expert advice on grooming, make-up, 
posture, wardrobe, use of leisure time. 
“Glamor” is important in Washington, 
where women outnumber men. 

The course was one of many morale- 
boosting activities sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Recreation Committee since it was 
formed in 1943 to help keep away-from- 
home Government workers on the job in 
wartime. It sets up talent auditions, pro- 
vides tickets free or at cut rates for con- 
certs, shows, sports events, stimulates 
hobbies, arts, crafts, language classes and 
dances. 

Headed by G. Larry Zuch, a special 
assistant on the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the committee has 136 members named 
by personnel directors of 68 U.S. agen- 
cies. Important though its work is, it 
doesn’t cost Uncle Sam a cent. 


The waste-basket (20) 


Snafu—Army style—was the word 
for it at Arlington Hall, hush-hush Gov- 
ernment installation, after Maj. Gen. 
Ralph J. Canine took over last fortnight. 
Canine ordered the furniture rearranged 
so that the green metal desks went into 
one wing, brown wooden desks into an- 
other; green and brown filing cabinets 
accompanied the appropriate desks. Re- 
sult: work at a standstill while employes 
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cleaned out desks they’d had for years or 
hunted desks and cabinets lost in the 
shuffle. Said one steamed-up employe: 
“The toughest job will be to get personnel 
sorted out according to the color of their 
eyes. 


Life for the desert 


“Astonishing” was Mohamed 
Kamil Bey Abdul Rahim’s reaction to the 
teeming American towns where there 
once was wilderness, the fertile farms 
where there was wasteland only 75 years 
ago. 

Rahim Bey, Egyptian Ambassador to 
the U.S., visited steel mills and power 
projects, dams and oilfields, ranches, and 
orchards during a 10,000-mile, 40-day 
automobile swing, saw much he hoped 
could be applied to improve the lot of 
the people in his own ancient land. 

Arid Land. Of Egypt’s 386,000 
square miles, only 13,600 are cultivatable. 
Per capita income is $95 a year. Within 
sight of 4,000-year-old ruins, relics of a 
great empire, the 14th Century rubs 
elbows with the 20th. 

“From the air one sees a silver snake 
—the Nile,” said Rahim Bey last week. 
“On either side are broad bands of green 
—the vegetation—which grow lighter and 
merge with the yellow of the desert sand. 
Along those bands and in the Nile delta 
are crowded 20 million people. Given 
water through reclamation projects such 
as yours, the desert would bloom.” Egypt 
is making strides in education, social wel- 
fare and industry, he said, but still has a 
long road to travel. 

With Rahim Bey went his wife and 
their sons, Mahmoud, 20, as chauffeur, 
and Hussein, 19, as “navigator.” All went 
smoothly except at Reno, where the boys 
wanted to play the “one-armed bandits”— 
slot machines, not yet on Egypt’s import 
list. Rahim Bey had to put down a firm 
ambassadorial foot. 


eco 
Pathfinder 


Impressed. Abdul Rahim finds ideas for 
Egypt in the U.S. (SEE: Life) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY by Wheeler McMillen 


How to produce 


Idealism: an old-fashioned but 
not quite forgotten word. Perhaps we 
ought to bring it back into currency 
and put it to frequent use. 

America has always had ideals, 
even though we have not always 
shared unanimously in the same ones. 
This has never been a nation of cynics. 

Where shall the youth of 1952 
look to form his pattern of ideals? 
He is not taught much history. He 
acquires only a few hazy notions about 
the original American ideals which 
Washington, Franklin, Adams and 
Jefferson exemplified. 

He will be mystified and confused 
if he hopes to build his ideals out of 
much of the material the news of 
today sets before him. He will look 
in vain for inspiration from national 
leaders to whom an act is not “wrong” 
if only it is “legal.” 

He will not be much inspired by 
accounts of big and easy profits, 
gained at the expense of taxpayers, 
out of such “legal” deals as the Camp 
Crowder scandal. He will find little 
uplift in reports that disclose influ- 
ence and graft in the conduct of 
income tax collections. His idealism 
will not be encouraged by learning 
that low ideals seem to pay off in cash. 

High ideals have to be set in 
high places. When Grover Cleveland 
asserted that public office is a public 
trust he placed the ideal of integrity 
where it belongs. 


Jesse Jones, head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation until 
his dismissal by President Roosevelt, 
has probably not been regarded hy 
the public particularly as an idealist, 
but rather as a rugged, successful 
businessman. Nevertheless Mr. Jones, 
knowing well the necessity of integrity 
toward business success, applied his 
own standards during his long admin- 
istration of the RFC. His new book, 
Fifty Billion Dollars, tells how public 
credit was used constructively during 
depressions. 

In one chapter Jones describes 
President Roosevelt’s effort to get him 
to use RFC money to buy the Empire 
State Building in New York City. 
Roosevelt was politically indebted to 
owners of the money-losing building, 
and proposed to take it off their hands 
to use for Government offices. Jones 
refused to put the deal through be- 
cause the price was too high and the 
building too expensive to run. 

Also related in the book is an 
account ef the $200,000 loan which 
the President had helped Elliott 


Roosevelt wangle from John Hart- 








ideals 


International 
Jones. His book renews the question, 
How are a nation’s ideals influenced? 


ford of the A. & P. stores. When 
Elliott could not repay the money the 
President asked Jones to take the 
problem in hand. Jones got the notes 
back by paying Hartford $4,000 of 
his own money. 

Both these incidents, cited here 
because the book is fresh, reveal the 
all too prevalent habit of using public 
office for private advantage. The his- 
tory of the last 20 years may some 
time have to be written to show that 
while the financial deficit was appall- 
ing, it did the country less harm than 
the moral deficit. 


+ « * 


The United States needs the 
lifting inspiration of a new leadership 
which can, by its every act, set before 
both youth and age the example of 
genuine, obvious and complete integ- 
rity. When the high offices are mis- 
used the lesser offices are likely to 
be misused. Not only the public serv- 
ice but private activities deteriorate. 
The scandals in sports, where honesty 
and fair play are supposed to be essen- 
tial, merely reflect loss of ideals in 
other areas. 

The standards set by such men 
as Washington, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Herbert Hoo- 
ver are standards of true integrity in 
every sense. They proposed no com- 
promises with honesty. The youth who 
reads their records can find a place 
for idealism in his own life. Let’s raise 
more such standards, 
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What Britain’s vote means 


Churchill’s Tories offer more food, housing 


and steel with less nationalization 


If London’s pollsters and betting 
commissioners were correct, Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill, 77 next 
month, will soon be returning to No. 10 
Downing Street as Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister. On the eve of the general election, 
when this report was written, Churchill’s 
Tories were a 3-1 favorite in the betting 
and the choice of Britain’s Gallup Poll 
to regain control of the government they 
lost in the Socialist landslide of 1945. 

At a late hour in the campaigning, 
some of Clement Attlee’s teammates, like 
Harry Traman’s in 1948, were conceding 
defeat. If the final tally kept the Labor 
Party in power, the result must go down 
as one of the notable political upsets of 
Britain’s history. 

Whoever gets the voters’ invitation 
to Downing Street inherits a tougher job 
than any other Prime Minister of this 
century (see pictures). Six years of costly, 
bungling Socialist government have 
pinned Britain to the wall. Exhausted by 
its great effort in World War II, it is now 
obliged to meet the threat of the Commu- 
nist aggressor. Its sacked economy is not 
up to the herculean task. 

Lion at Bay. Around the world 
the former mistress of the seven seas has 
lost power, prestige and markets. In Iran 
and Egypt it is harassed by forces which 
a few years ago wouldn’t have dared to 
twist the lion’s tail. 

Despite $8 billion in postwar loans 
and gifts (mostly American), its eco- 
nomic plight is almost as bad as it was 
in 1949 when it was reluctantly forced to 
devalue the pound. 

On the home front, where the heavy 
cross of austerity has been borne for 12 
hard years, the people of victorious Brit- 
ain are worse off than those of conquered 
Germany. The big problem is the cost of 
living. 

In a recent Gallup Poll, 57% of 
those questioned (almost six of every 
ten) reported that their standard of living 
was on the decline. Things are bound to 
get worse before they get better. To make 
matters tougher, an unwelcome guest, 
winter, will soon march up the Thames 
for a five-month stay. 

Britain is short of almost every es- 
sential of life and production from food 
to steel. The average Briton (and there 
are 2 million more of them since-the war) 
gets less meat to eat than he did during 
the darkest days of the war. 

The shortage of coal will mean chilly 
homes this winter. Britain’s coal is dug 
out of seams three times farther down 
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than the U.S. average. In the four years 
since the government took over the mines, 
production has not come up to the pre- 
war private enterprise mark. 

Cold and Dark. Last year the coal 
shortage forced a 15% cutback of pro- 
duction in some key industries. It may be 
worse this year with greater demands 
from defense plants. 

Lack of coal has a direct effect on 
the output of electricity. Britain has little 
water power, gets most of its electricity 
from coal-fired generators. The govern- 
ment must cut power consumption 20%. 
That will mean factory slowdowns, drastic 
restrictions on home consumers. 

Production of steel is expected to be 
off about 3%. Scrap, an essential ingre- 
dient in its manufacture, is in short sup- 
ply. Not enough steel means a shortage 
of machine tools. 

The Ministry of Supply says it needs 
35,000 more, allots those it gets to high 
priority users. 

Raw materials of all kinds are ur- 
gently needed. One example is copper, 
for telephone and telegraph wires. Some 
raw materials and some finished goods 
pile up in freight yards because there 
aren’t enough railway cars to meet all 
shipping needs. 

Another problem is the Bocce of 
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‘The Third Man.’ The biggest prob- 
lem: cost of living. (SEE: Britain) 


manpower. Some 500,000 jobs go begging 
for lack of men to fill them. The coal 
mines, for instance, have 10,000 jobs 
open. 

Efforts were made to bring in jobless 
Italian miners, but so far only 360 have 
arrived. 

Some private firms, like automobile 
makers, are hoarding labor. For lack of 
materials they can operate only four days 
a week, but they continue to keep their 
men on a full-time payroll so they won't 
look elsewhere for work. 

Overtime might ease the manpower 
problem, but that won’t work in Britain. 
The tax rates are so high that if a man 
earns even a little more he moves into 
a higher bracket which wipes out a good 
deal of what he would get for his extra 
work. 

Behind this sorry production record 
is the Socialist government’s high rate of 
spending. To spend so lavishly it must 
tax hard. That destroys the incentive to 
produce more, leaves little money for in- 
vestment or savings. (British savings ac- 
counts have dropped roughly $174 mil- 
lion this year.) 

Going Broke. To top off the dismal 
picture, Britain spent $648 million more 
than it earned in 1951’s third quarter. 
This shocker was announced early in the 
election campaign. It came after dollar 
surpluses of $360 million and $54 million 
for the first two quarters of the year. To 
explain the deficit the government blamed 
payments under Marshall Plan commit- 
ments, the necessity of buying oil to re- 
place the supply cut off in Iran (which 
will cost Britain $300 million a year) and 
rising prices in the world market. Britain 
now pays 42% more than the 1950 aver- 
age for imports, sells its exports for only 
18% more. 

Tory campaigners accused the gov- 
ernment of poor guessing. They said the 
Socialists failed to buy all they needed 
in 1950 because they expected prices to 
fall; as a result when they had to buy 
this year they were caught with prices 
way up. 

In his 18th campaign battle in half 
a century, Churchill promised no magic 
formula, if elected, to unscramble the So- 
cialist omelet. “We make no promises,” 
he said, “of easier conditions in the im- 
mediate future. Too much harm has been 
done in these last six years for it to be 
repaired in a few months. Too much 
money has been spent for us to avoid 
another financial crisis. . . . It will take 
all our national strength to stop the 
downhill slide and get us back on the 
level.” 

If Churchill becomes Prime Minis- 
ter, look for him to take these steps to 
put Britain “back on the level”: 

Government Economy: Save millions 
by cutting out extravagance, wasted effort 
and the overlapping of bureaus. 

Cost of Living: Increased production 
is the big aim, on the theory that if the 
output goes up so will the standard of 
living. 

Rearmament: Experienced qualified 
men from industry would be named to 
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Britain’s P.M.s since 
the turn of the century 


From Lord Salisbury to CLCC Clement Attlee: The 


men who have run British governments from Victoria to 


George VI. 


Asquith 
1915-16 (Lib.) 


Lloyd George 


MacDonald 
1929-35 (Lab.) 


Baldwin 
1935-37 (Cons.) 


supervise the defense program. The Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff would be re- 
established on wartime basis. And a Tory 
government would seek more help from 
the nations of the Commonwealth in ma- 
terials and investments. 

Housing: This would get top priofity 
after rearmament. The Tory target, with 
more encouragement for private builders, 
is 300,000 new homes a year, while the 
Socialists promised to build only 200,000 
annually. 

Taxes: Some relief, although slight, 
would be given taxpayers in the low and 
middle income brackets. The Tories also 
would impose an excess profits tax on 
industry, in the American pattern, to 
spread “the burden of rearmament evenly 
and fairly.” 

Food: Supplying food would be re- 
turned to private enterprise. (The gov- 
ernment now buys 75% of Britain’s 
imported food.) The Tories would, of 
course, steer clear of Socialist schemes 
like the African peanut and egg-raising 
projects, which cost millions. 

Nationalization: The steel industry 
would be returned to private ownership. 
The government took it over last Jan. 1, 
but it is still a paper operation and could 
revert to its former status with no upset 
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Baldwin 
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Churchill 
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1937-40 (Cons.) 
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in production. The Tories might also 
denationalize truck transport, but rail- 
roads, coal mines, the Bank of England, 
etc., would continue under state owner- 
ship, but. with not so much government 
meddling. 

Foreign Policy: Anthony Eden, suave 
No. 2 Tory, would become Foreign Secre- 
tary, as he was during the war. During 
the campaign he said: “Britain has been 
pushed around too much lately. That’s 
bad for us, bad for our friends, bad for 
peace.” Britain would play a more prom- 
inent role at the side of the U.S. The 
Tories probably would line up with the 
U.S. in a Far Eastern NATO. They might 
join in the Schuman Plan for pooling 
Europe’s coal and steel, show more in- 
terest than the Socialists in contributing 
troops to Europe’s defense. A Tory gov- 
ernment might even break with Red 
China if that would help its standing 
with the U.S. 

U.S.-British Relations: During the 
war Churchill once said: “Like the Miss- 
issippi, it [the Anglo-American partner- 
ship] just keeps rollin’ along. Let it roll, 
let it roll on full flood . . . to broader 
lands and better days.” 

As Prime Minister, Churchill would 
count on American friendship to pull 


Britain back to better days. If he takes 
office, look for him to visit the U.S. this 
fall. 

On Dec. 31 Britain must make a pay- 
ment of $32 million in principal and $87 
million interest on its $3.7 billion loan 
from the U.S. The terms of the agreement 
permit payment of interest to be waived, 
but Britain must make some sort of deal 
if it wants to get out of paying the prin- 
cipal. 

Britain also needs more aid, which 
can come only from the U.S. 

If Winston Churchill becomes Prime 
Minister, talking money in Washington is 
likely to be one of his first official under- 
takings. 


Casualty report 


The American casualty toll moved 
over the 90,000 mark in the 69th week 
of the Korean War. Last week’s Pentagon 
list showed 1,553 dead, missing and 
wounded for an over-all total of 90,935 
since June 25, 1950. 

Meanwhile, the most recent estimate 
of enemy casualties showed a total of 


1,373,229. 
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Britain has about 100,000 crack 
troops in Egypt and the Sudan. 
The Egyptian army, which took 
a tad mauling from the Israelis 
in the Palestine war, includes 
about 100,000 troops. 


long the | Nile 
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The Suez Canal, 103 miles long, 
links the Red Sea and the Med- 
iterranean. The strategic water- 
way is run by the Suez Canal Co., 
a private French-British Corpo- 
ration. According to treaty, it will 
become the property of Egypt 


in 1969. 
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Lifeline of the Empire. Unless Britain controls the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean betomes a dead-end sea. (SEE: Egypt) 


Egypt covets the Suez Canal 


Nationalism endangers the explosive Middle East 


The bankrupt Khedive of Egypt 
was forced to put up for sale his 176,602 
shares of Suez Canal Co. stock;in 1875. 
British Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli 
promptly gave the world a brilliant les- 
son imempire-building. Before his diplo- 
matic competitors could get their check- 
books out, “Dizzy” wrangled a £4 million 
loan from banker Baron Rothschild, 
bought the stock by telegraph, and an- 
nounced to Queen Victoria, Parliament 
and the British people that they owned 
a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. 

Since then the 103-mile-long ribbon 
of muddy water connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea.has seemed as 
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much a British property as the White 
Cliffs of Dover*. Last week the Suez 
Canal sparked a nationalistic attack on 
the remains of the British Empire. 

After World War Il, the Egyptians 
decided they had had enough of the Brit- 
ish. They told London they wanted to re- 
vise the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
(which gave Britain the right to keep 
troops in Egypt until 1968) and scrap the 
1899 Condominium (which set up joint 


*Actually, the canal concession is held by 
a French company with headquarters in Paris. 
Britain owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares of 
stock. Ten Britons, 18 Frenchmen, one American, 
one Hollander and two Egyptians make up the 
company’s board of directors. 


Anglo-Egyptian rule of the Sudan). 

Stalemate. The British offered to 
set up a common defense of the canal, 
but insisted the 8 million Sudanese 
shoyld be given a chance for self-govern- 
ment. Britain and Egypt couldn’t agree, 
and in 1947 Cairo put the case before the 
United Nations Security Council. After 
11 sessions the Council couldn’t agree 
either and it recommended that negotia- 
tions be continued. 

For 16 months diplomats in London 
and Cairo exchanged notes, without suc- 
cess. Then last fortnight Prime Minister 
Mustafa el-Nahas Pasha went before an 
excited Parliament. He said he was scrap- 
ping both the treaty and the Condo- 
minium, citing as precedent 11 historical 
examples of treaty-breaking. He asked— 
and got—approval for his drastic action. 

The Egyptian Case: Nahas Pasha 
argued that the 1936 treaty, which he 
called illegal on the grounds it was forced 
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on Egypt, had been violated by the Brit- 
ish in four ways: 

1. British forces far exceed the 10,- 
000 troops and 400 pilots allowed by the 
treaty for the defense of the canal. 

2. British troops have not observed 
restrictions and have not complied with 
health regulations. 

3. Britain has refused to train and 
prepare Egyptian troops. 

4. During the Palestine dispute the 
British took “hostile” action. 

As for the Sudan, Nahas Pasha ar- 
gued that it is inseparable from Egypt. 

The British Case: Britain replied 
that Egypt was not forced to sign the 
treaty. On the contrary, with Mussolini’s 
conquest in nearby Ethiopia complete, 
Egyptians were eager for a defensive 
ally. “We are there by right, of treaty,” 
said Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison. 
“Any time that Egypt . . . is ready to 
negotiate freely and frankly, we shall be 
ready tu negotiate freely and frankly.” 

London admitted that occupation 
troops exceed the legal 10,000 but argued 
that the Cold War justifies it. As for 
breaking the treaty, the British pointed 
to a few Egyptian infractions, such as 
failing to carry out road construction. 
The British (and the Sudanese) still held 
out for self-government in the Sudan. 

Peaceful Solution? The U.S. and 
France are solidly behind Britain. But 
hoping to give Egypt an easy way out, the 





Wide Werta 
Prime Minister Nahas Pasha. Treaty- 
breaking is nothing new. (SEE: Egypt) 


three powers and Turkey last week has- 
tily took the wraps off a Middle East 
Command plan that had been brewing in 
top military circles since last February. 

They invited Egypt to join the pro- 
posed command as a “founder member.” 
Britain agreed to tear up the 1936 treaty 
and withdraw all troops except those or- 
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The blueprints for a new world 
order are looking bluer and bluer. 
—Dublin Opinion. 


A young Rumanian received a 
notice of induction. “I hope,” said the 
officer at the recruiting station, “that you 
are both happy and proud to be able 
to serve in our great army, which is 
built along the lines of the mighty 
Soviet army.” 

“Yes, of course I am,” said the 





Samedi-Soir, Paris 
“Does it hurt when I push that one?” 
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young recruit with faint enthusiasm. 

“Fine,” said the officer. “What regi- 
ment would you like to serve in?” 

“In the General Staff.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” said the 
recruit. “Is that a qualification?” 

—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


An Austrian government inspec- 
tor sent his expense account to Vienna. 
His superior wired back asking why he 
had used a taxi instead of a train to 
travel from Brannenburg to Nussdorf. 

“IT used the taxi to save the gov- 
ernment money,” the official replied. 
“The $12 fare was certainly less than 
the expense of building a railroad from 
Brannenburg to Nussdorf—to say noth- 
ing of the loss of time waiting for the 
railroad to be completed!” 

—Grosse Osterreich Illustrierte, Vienna. 


At an exhibition in Yugoslavia 
one exhibit was a particular success—a 
painting of a loaf of bread and two 
sausages. 

Everyone wanted to know the 
artist’s name and address. 

—Dikobraz, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


An up-and-coming South Ameri- 
can government decided to get new uni- 
forms. The official tailor was called in 


dered there by the new command. The 
Sudan would be prepared for self-govern- 
ment by an international commission and 
Egypt’s right to the Nile would be pro- 
tected by a Nile Waters Agreement. 

Egyptian leaders, who knew the plan 
was on the way before they denounced 
the treaty, would have none of it. They 
claimed they would not listen to any pro- 
posals until the last British Tommy was 
out of Egypt. Neither would they accept 
four-power occupation. Military missions 
to train troops would be acceptable. 

As rioting broke out in Cairo and 
the Canal zone, Britain announced it 
would not be thrown out of Egypt. A mob 
attacked British troops at Ismailia and 
the Tommies went into action, killing 8 
and wounding 74. When the anti-British 
demonstrations continued, British troops 
sealed off the Canal zone, seized Egyptian 
custom offices and flew in 3,500 airborne 
troops from Malta. Three destroyers and 
the cruiser Gambia arrived at the Canal. 
Other warships stood by at Tripoli. 

Although the show of force can save 
Suez for the present, in the long run 
something more than cruisers and British 
Tommies is needed in Egypt and the Mid- 
dle East. For some time observers have 
been aware of a growing neutralism—a 
general lack of interest in the Cold War. 
The real problem facing Western plan- 
ners is to give the Middle East states an 
incentive to co-operate with the West. 





Nebalespalter, Switzerland 

“There’s absolutely no place on that 

globe where one would want to go. 
Don’t you have another?” 


and shown the design. It included blue 
trousers, red boots, a green jacket and 
gold epaulets. “Is that the uniform for 
the President’s Palace Guard?” in- 

quired the tailor. 
“No,” said an officer, “it’s for the 
Secret Police.” —Svenska Dagbladet, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

There was a big blaze at a Lenin- 
grad match factory the other day. Every- 
thing burned but the matches. 








Plarie losses: Korean War 


RED LOSSES 


Shot down. .241 


Probably 
destroyed.. 89 


Damaged . . 264 
594 


Here’s a breakdown of United 
Nations and enemy air losses in the 
Korean War. It does not include the 
win-loss record of carrier-based 
planes. The U.N. lost most of its 
planes in low-level strikes in support 


~ | OUR LOSSES 


. . Fighters 
. Bombers 
. Transports 
... . Other 
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of troop advances. That, plus the fact 
that Allied planes fly more missions 
than the enemy, accounts for the 
higher number of U.N. planes shot 
down. The figure of Allied planes 
damaged is a military secret. 





Ike fights the timetable 


SHAPE needs a year to prepare Europe’s defense 


Putting troops in the field is only 
part of General Eisenhower’s task in 
building an army to defend Europe. 
Philip W. Whitcomb, veteran American 
correspondent in Europe, points out other 
vital problems SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers in Europe) must 
solve to give Ike’s army power, punch 
and mobility. 


SHAPE had close to 16 divisions 
under its command last week, and prob- 
ably will have 28 by January 1952. If 
SHAPE gets all the support NATO has 
promised, General Eisenhower will be 
ready by January 1953 to block any at- 
tack. 

In actual military planning SHAPE 
has a clear hand, but in other matters it 
must win the approval of the NATO gov- 
ernments concerned. That takes time, and 
time is precious. This complication may 
develop to be SHAPE’s biggest bottle- 
neck, could eventually mean the dif- 
ference, if war comes, between victory 
and defeat. 

Standardization of equipment is one 
bottleneck. By unifying our own armed 
forces we reduced 5 million separate 
items essential for waging war to about 
3.3 million; we hope to get down to 2.5 
million. SHAPE must do a similar job, 
but it’s much more complicated because 
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several nations must be consulted. 

SHAPE has made a little progress. 
Some howitzers and their ammunition 
have been standardized. So have some of 
the smaller tanks and trucks, the 120-mm. 
mortars, one of two types of rocket 
launchers, the 105-mm. recoilless rifle, 
machine tools needed for jet engine pro- 
duction, and some small naval craft. 

Still to be worked out, however, is 
standardization of such things as petrol- 
eum products, carburetors, tires and elec- 
tronics parts. Months are needed for 
agreement and drawings; and many 
months more to produce working blue- 
prints adapted to factories in different 
countries with different standards and 
measures; then more months must pass 
before tools are ready. 

Endangered Lines. Supply lines 
are still another bottleneck. The United 
States supplies its forces in Europe 
through the French ports of Bordeaux 
and LaPalisse. The U.S. has no authority 
over the ports themselves nor over the 
highways or railroads that’ carry troops 
and equipment to American bases. The 
French government insists it would lose 
sovereignty if it did not handle American 
supply problems exactly as it does its 
own. This situation works in peacetime, 
but with an assist from the Communists 
it might be quickly fouled up if war 


came. SHAPE must give Europe’s supply 
lines a good going over. 

Production is another serious NATO 
problem. Compared with the U.S., the 
total output of European countries is low. 
A European must work much longer to 
satisfy his needs than an American. This 
year the 167 million people in the US. 
and Canada will produce about $343 bil- 
lion worth of goods; the 173 million 
people of the other NATO countries 
(Turkey and Greece not included) will 
produce only $106 billion worth. 

The average American industrial em- 
ploye works 4 hours and 11 minutes for 
2 pounds of bread, 2 pounds of butter, 
a quart of milk, a dozen eggs, 2 pounds 
of sugar, 2 pounds of beef, 2 pounds of 
potatoes and 2 pounds of coffee. It takes 
5 hours and 48 minutes of British labor 
to earn the same—minus the beef. The 
Frenchman works 18 hours and 29 min- 
utes and the Italian 24 hours and 29 min- 
utes. The time left for extra production 
for defense, especially in Italy and 
France, is low indeed. 

National output and living costs 
being what they are in Europe, defense 
equipment and an army’s upkeep can be 
paid for only by more careful use of 
existing state budgets or by greater pro- 
duction through better methods or by 
more self-sacrifice. The consequent im- 
possibility of planning except in an end- 
less series of “ifs” is SHAPE’s greatest 
handicap. 


Another murder 
in Moslem politics 


“They don’t make martyrs of fat 
men like me.” So quipped Oxford-edu- 
cated, pro-West Liaquat Ali Khan, first 
Prime Minister of four-year-old Pakistan. 

Last week at Rawalpindi in West 
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Liaquat Ali Khan. “They don’t make 


martyrs of fat men. . 


.” (SEE: Murder) 
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Punjab, where only last March a plot to 
kill him had failed, two quick shots from 
an assassin’s revolver made a martyr of 
the one man who has done most to pre- 
vent an outbreak of holy war between 
Pakistan’s Moslems and India’s Hindus. 

Almost since they gained independ- 
ence from Britain in August 1947, Pak- 
istan and India have been on the verge 
of war over claims on Kashmir. The for- 
mer princely state has a Hindu maha- 
rajah, but 77% of its 4 million people 
are Moslems. 

Home for Pathans. India also has 
mixed into a dispute between Pakistan 
and its neighbor, Afghanistan. It sup- 
ported an Afghan claim that 7 million 
semi-primitive Pathan tribesmen living in 
Northwest Pakistan should be given the 
r-ght to set up an independent state. For 
years the Pathans lived on an annual 
Pritish subsidy of $10 million. At the 
time of the partition the Pathans decided 
to join Pakistan after the Karachi gov- 
ernment agreed to continue the subsidy. 

Last week, as part of his campaign 
to warn his people against holy war, Lia- 
quat flew up to Rawalpindi to make a 
speech. There he was slain by an Afghan 
who had been living in the Pathan coun- 
try and had been hired to kill him. 

Diplomatic Failure. Meanwhile 
Pakistan got more bad news. The U.N. 
mediator in the Kashmir dispute, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, former Senator, re- 
leased his report of months of negoti- 
ating. It blamed neither side, reported no 
progress in ending a deadlock over 
whether India, as New Delhi demands, or 
the U.N., as Pakistan prefers, should con- 
duct a plebiscite to let the Kashmiri de- 
termine their own future. 

As Pakistan began 40 days of mourn- 
ing for the martyred Liaquat, Sir Kha- 
waja Nazimuddin, another good friend of 
the West, took over as Prime Minister to 
guide Pakistan through whatever is ahead 
—holy war or continued uneasy peace. 





Wide World 
Khawaja Nazimuddin. Can he prevent 
a Hindu-Moslem war? (SEE: Murder) 
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THE WORLD AND US 





In a timely article, called “Ike’s 
Southern Anchor,” the Oct. 17 Patu- 
FINDER described the military impor- 
tance of Turkey, now slated for NATO 
membership. 

The diplomatic value of this tough 
little nation is even greater, and has 
become much more so with the Egyp- 
tian flare-up. Washington and London 
alike are now counting heavily on Tur- 
key to keep the entire Moslem world, 
from Suez to the Sulu Sea, in partner- 
ship with the Western Powers. 
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Until recently, much of the Mid- 
dle East was a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, as the far-flung Turkish do- 
minions were called until the close of 
the first World War. Even Egypt was 
a dependency of Turkey until 1879. 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan and 
Palestine were all Turkish provinces 
until 1918. 

Turkey has lost its sovereignty 
over these Arab States, as over the ter- 
ritory that is now Israel. But through- 
out most of this huge area there re- 
mains a strong loyalty to the former 
overlord, strengthened by common re- 
ligious and cultural institutions, run- 
ning the deeper precisely because of 
the achievement of independence. 

It is something like the feeling the 
average American has for England. 







































* * * 


Turkey no longer has imperial 
aims, and is for that very reason 
trusted throughout the Middle East. 
Great Britain no longer has imperial 
strength, but—as events in Iran and 
Egypt prove—is still regarded as the 
spearhead of old-style colonialism. 

In that situation, the State De- 
partment argues, why not bring Tur- 
key into the concert of the Western 
Powers, not merely for her military 
strength, which is considerable, but 
also to obtain the benefits of Turkish 
prestige among the Arab peoples? 

From this thinking stems the de- 
cision, at the Ottawa meeting of the 
NATO Council in September, to add 
Turkey, as well as Greece, to the At- 
lantic Treaty setup. From this think- 
ing also stems the decision to make 
Turkey a key member in the develop- 
ing Middle East Command. The recent 
visit to Turkey of the West’s military 
chiefs (Omar Bradley, U.S.; Sir Wil- 
lian Slim, Britain; Charles Léchéres, 
France) was designed to promote “in- 
tegration” of that country. 

These steps are the more signifi- 
cant because they involve a change of 
scope, and eventually of name, for 
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The role of Turkey 
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At Ankara. Bradley and Slim inspect 
the honor guard of a vital NATO ally. 


NATO. This is no longer a North At- 
lantic organization. With Turkey in, it 
will include the Middle East. And a 
linkage with the free nations of the 
Pacific may be expected. 

For the moment, however, it will 
be thought sufficient if Turkish good 
offices can smooth out the Egyptian 
crisis which, following that in Iran, 
has convinced Washington that weap- 
ons alone are not enough, that first- 
class diplomacy is also necessary to 


save the Free World. 
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Times change, and with that 
come changes in the role of nations. 
“The unspeakable Turk,” as Gladstone 
called him at the time of the Ar- 
menian massacres, is now emerging as 
the trusted ally of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. “The sick man of Europe,” as 
Turkey. was described on the eve of 
World War I, is now called in to re- 
duce the nationalistic fever which 
rages so dangerously through the vast 
territory east of Suez. 


* * y 


When Turkey is formally ad- 
mitted to NATO, that organization 
will no longer be definable as a “re- 
gional agreement.” It will be the nu- 
cleus of a new United Nations, without 
Communist membership, confined to 
governments with kindred ideals. 

Then the question of scuttling the 
present U.N. will come to the fore, but 
not until then. While times change, 
institutions often linger on after the 
reason for their existence has disap- 
peared. 
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Wooden magic 
in test tubes 


Molasses from sawdust may an- 
swer a Midwest candy co-op’s problem of 
keeping vats busy in off-season months. 

Hardboard made from its own scraps 
and shavings solved a plywood shortage 
for a Clinton, Iowa, sash and door mill. 

Paper from birch and maple, once 
thought “impossible” as pulp sources, is 
helping a big Eastern mill use trees from 
its own back yard as Canadian spruce 
supplies get smaller and farther away. 

And so the story goes. A revolution 
has hit the forest products industry, turn- 
ing it virtually into a chemical business. 
Test tube magic, says research director 
Carl Rishell of the Timber Engineering 
Co. in Washington, D. C., is changing 
“cut out and get out” practices into 
“making less wood do more.” What the 
Simpson Logging Co. of Shelton, Wash., 
has achieved is typical. Where it used 
to cut three trees, it now cuts two—but 
from them makes one third more prod- 
ucts. 

Two things have spurred the revo- 
lution. G. W. Trayer, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Forest Products 
Division, explains: “We can’t wait 400 
years for a giant Douglas fir to grow or 
100 years for an oak. We have to find 
ways of making smaller trees do—and to 
find uses for the ton of waste that every 
thousand board feet of lumber creates.” 

Forest Dresses. Wood products 
run into the multi-thousands. Wood cellu- 
lose gives us nearly 90% of our rayon. 
A hundred million gallons of molasses a 
year are made from wood for animal feed. 
And new uses come almost daily from 
research in such places as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s huge Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

“We're working in three fields,” says 
Dr. J. A. Hall, director of the lab. “In 
each, chemistry is playing a bigger and 
bigger role.” 

“One field is the use of wood as wood 
—increasing in importance partly be- 
cause we've learned more about using 
chemicals to stick wood together.” Wood- 
en keels for Navy minesweepers and 
arches for buildings now are being glued 
up from thin, easily seasoned, easily bent 
wood strips. Laminated bowling pins and 
baseball bats have caught on as big, 
solid pieces of maple or ash get rarer. 

“Modifying wood—squeezing the air 
out of it and impregnating it with chem- 
icals—opens another whole new field,” 
Hall said. Shuttles for textile looms— 
once made from tough, hard-to-get dog- 
wood—now can be made of softwood com- 
pressed and treated with phenolic resins. 
Chemical treatment is giving *wood fire- 
retardant and preservative qualities, too. 

“The third field regards wood as 
chemical engineering raw material,” Hall 
adds. “It is increasing astronomically.” 
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American Viscose—AFPI 
Rayon from wood. For the forest in- 
dustry, chemical wonders. (SEE: Magic) 


A jump in per capita use of paper prod- 
ucts from 1900’s 58 pounds to nearly 400 
has seen chemistry learn to use 30 kinds 
of trees for pulp instead of three. 

Eat It, Smell It. Wood tars are po- 
tentially as important as the coal tars 
from which perfumes and medicines and 
a host of other products are made. Wood 
sugars create industrial raw materials 
that range from alcohol and glycerine to 
food on which antibiotic-producing or- 
ganisms grow. European countries, less 
blessed than the U.S. in foodstuffs, are 
making food from waste wood liquors we 
dump into our streams. 

But despite the industry’s chemical 
magic, mountains of unused sawdust still 
pile around mills. And we still have found 
little use for lignin—the adhesive which 
holds a tree together and makes up about 
a third of its weight. 





Weightless spacemen 
need meteor bumpers 


Space travel problems aren't 
somebody’s pipe dreams. They’re with us 
already, a symposium of a half a dozen 
experts at New York’s Hayden Planetar- 
ium agreed last fortnight. 

Jet pilots in certain maneuvers have 
experienced for as much as a minute the 
“weightless” feeling that will exist out 
where space speeds offset the earth’s 
gravity. And with pilots operating at 55,- 
000-foot altitudes where “90% of the 
atmosphere is at [their] feet,” uncon- 
sciousness can come in 13 seconds if any- 
thing happens to their pressurized, oxy- 
genized environment. Even at “space” 
altitudes there'll still be the same 13 
seconds of leeway in an emergency. So 
from a practical standpoint, man already 
is being forced to conquer the problems 
of space travel, the experts agreed. 

Cosmic radiation for space travelers 
won't be too dangerous on short trips, 
believes Dr. Heinz Haber of the Air 
Force’s Department of Space Medicine in 
San Antonio. It’s the weightlessness that 
will bring drastic readjustments. Far from 
being a pleasant floating sensation, it 
will at first be like falling freely into a 
bottomless pit—“no experience for weak 
souls,” Haber said. For some there may 
be a form of seasickness because what 
the eye tells you about your body’s posi- 
tion won’t jibe with the sensations that 
equilibrium mechanisms in the ear or 
other parts of the body supply. 

Under Fire. The chance of a pea- 
sized meteor hitting a space ship, Dr. 
Fred L. Whipple, Harvard astronomer, 
told the symposium, would be 1 in 5,000 
on a 24-hour trip. But on a 1,000-day 
round trip to Mars, it would be 1 in 5. 
He advocated a meteor “bumper”—a thin 
extra skin around the ship against which 
meteors would dissipate their force. His 
other advice to space pilots who would 
avoid being astral targets: (1) stay out 
of meteor streams, (2)- avoid asteroid 
belt, or (3) keep one foot on the ground. 





Herbram for Pathfinder 
“Geiger counter—extra service to make people more comfortable these days.” 
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“Put your X there/” 


“Ever have nightmares? 


“I don’t, often. But I sure had one last 
night! Wasn’t my usual one, being chased 
by a lion and falling off a cliff. In this 
dream it was Election Day. I was at the 
polls, kidding with some of the boys I 
knew ... but they weren’t kidding back. 
They looked sort of worried or scared 
or something. 


“Anyway, I got my ballot, stepped into 
the voting booth and pulled the curtain. 
I wet the end of the pencil . . . to make my 
X’s big and black. Then the nightmare 
part began. 


“A tough-looking soldier stepped into 
the booth. He put his finger on the ballot 
and said, ‘Put your X THERE! And THERE 
... and THERE ...’ None of the names I'd 
picked, either. He had a big black gun 
pointing right at me. 


“That was last night. Today, all day, I’ve 
been thinking about it. I'd known that 
was how some elections got settled in 
other places. But it never occurred to me 
before how lucky I was to be a citizen of 
this country. Here I vote according to my 
conscience, not a gun. And I do other 
things the way I please . . . like going to 
church, or picking out my own kind of 
job down at the Republic plant. Try that 
where there’s no freedom! 


“That's it... Freedom! We've got all the 
4. Freedom in the world. But, 
A) honestly now, do we really appre- 
~/ ciate it? Do you? I admit I’ve done 
my share of griping . . . probably never 
will get over that habit. 


“But, with Freedom-grabbers at work 
here as well as abroad, I want to be sure 
on Election Day that we're all alone in 
that voting booth. With nobody to tell 
us, ‘Put your X THERE!” No sir!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America whose many 
thriving industries have brought the world’s 
highest living standards to her people. And in 
serving Industry, Republic also serves America. 
Take, for example, the Food Processing Industry. 
Here untold millions of pounds of food are 
processed, refrigerated, packed, canned and 
frozen for the American table. And here Republic’s 
gleaming Enduro Stainless Steel can be found on 
the job . . . in vats, cookers, sterilizers, mixers, 
coolers, to name but a very few ... guarding faith- 
fully the food your family eats. 


* * * 


For a full color reprint of this 
f advertisement, write Dept. a 
Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obie 
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New scars for an old sport 


Student dueling draws blood in postwar Germany 


Bandaged faces were appearing 
again this week in West German Univer- 
sity classrooms. To anyone foolish enough 
to ask, the slashed jaws, lips and brows 
resulted from “shaving cuts” or “auto ac- 
cidents.” Rare, however, was a person 
ignorant of the real source: a resurgence 
of the Mensur—traditional student saber 
duel—now banned by the universities. 

Hotbeds of the Mensur are the fenc- 
ing fraternities at ancient institutions 
like Gottingen, Marburg, Erlangen and 
Wiirzburg. There the erstwhile German 
aristocracy and military classes proudly 
collected their peculiarly sought-after 
disfiguring facial scars. Occasionally 
fatal,* the Mensur permits protection of 





merous social upheavals despite several 
weak legislative efforts to stamp them 
out. Membership, with its accompanying 
crosshatched countenance, became almost 
an automatic pass to good social and pro- 
fessional position. Enforcement of anti- 
dueling laws made little headway; most 
officials wore scars themselves. 

The postwar Allied Military Govern- 
ment prohibited the bloody student duels 
as “militaristic,” later rescinded the or- 
der when universities agreed to police 
themselves. For the past six months, how- 
ever, fencing fraternities have been de- 
manding a court ruling on their legality, 
meanwhile fighting duels in secret. 

First overt defiance of the university 





The Mensur. Without the masks, it leaves marks of distinction. (SEE: New) 


body, neck and eyes from the sharp, nar- 
row blade, but leaves face and head ex- 
posed. Contests are judged less on fenc- 
ing skill than on duelists’ bearing. 

The Password. Fencing fraternities 
caught hold more than a century ago, 
have survived two world wars and nu- 

*Dueling legally under the Hitler regime, one 
fencer rammed his blade up an opponent’s nostril, 


piercing his brain. Courts called the death 
accidental. 
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ban occurred recently when 22 Hanover 
students and 70 alte Herren (older, in- 
active fraternity members) gathered at a 
mountain inn 20 miles from the univer- 
sity. Police raided, found the restaurant 
empty except for the proprietor; blood- 
stains on a table came from “a slaugh- 
tered chicken.” Forewarned, the fencers 
had slipped into the wine cellar. 

Most heated opposition to the Men- 





sur comes from left-wing 


university 
groups who regard it as “embryo fas- 
cism” and a reactionary “most favored 
caste” symbol. The fraternities defend it 
as a deep-rooted sport that develops phys- 
ical and mental agility and a sense of 
fair play. Typifying their argument is 


unscarred Gunther Pulst, 35-year-old 
former U-boat skipper (who recalls 
watching auto headlights crawl along the 
New Jersey coast in World War II), now 
a university fencing fraternity member: 
“Tt’s ridiculous to call it fascism— 
it’s just an effort to re-establish tradition. 
God knows, that’s all we’ve got left.” 


Rupp’s boys 


Polite applause greeted the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky’s veteran basketball 
coach Adolph Rupp in a Chicago hotel 
last week as he told the city’s Quarter- 
back Club: “Ten million kids have played 
basketball for 58 years. Very few boys 
have strayed from the narrow path.” 

The “Fix.” Four days later New 
York District Attorney Frank Hogan, 
quietly poking among the “point shav- 
ings” of history’s ugliest sports scandal, 
announced that three more strays had 
been rounded up. The trio—former Ken- 
tucky All-Americans Alex Groza and 
Ralph Beard and teammate Dale Barn- 
stable—admitted taking bribes to hold 
down the Wildcats’ score against Loyola 
University in a 1949 Madison Square 
Garden championship game, coached by 
the unsuspecting Rupp. 

Groza and Beard, now players and 
part-owners of the pro basketball Indian- 
apolis Olympians, were ‘promptly sus- 
pended by the National Basketball As- 
sociation. With Barnstable, they were 
taken to New York to stand trial. Dazed, 
Coach Rupp boarded a plane for his Lex- 
ington home. “Everyone knows how I feel 
about gambling,” he said. “I’m stunned.” 


Hold that ball! 


A slippery football often decides 
the outcome of a game. Last fortnight 
Georgia Tech’s experimentally minded 
coach, Bobby Dodd, sought a way to 
economize on fumbles. He thinks he has 
found it in a new rubber “pigskin.” 

Using an all-rubber football for the 
first time in a major college game (with 
the consent of opponent Louisiana State 
University), Dodd and his ballhandlers 
pronounced it a success. Tech quarter- 
back Darrell Crawford, who completed 11 
of 17 passes, reported: “It has a good 
feel . . . doesn’t get slick. I like throw- 
ing it.” Pass receivers were similarly 
pleased. LSU’s team agreed, despite a 
25-7 drubbing. 

Otherwise identical with the leather 
ball, the pebbled rubber surface wears 
and keeps its shape better, and is cheaper, 
says Dodd, predicting eventual wide- 
spread use in wet-weather games. 
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Whether your car traveled its first mile today or years ago, you’re 
right to specify Custom-Made Havoline. Closer engine clearances 
in new cars call for heavy duty motor oil. And Havoline far exceeds 
heavy duty requirements! 

For any car—tough, wear-reducing Havoline has what it takes. 
Tick off these benefits: more engine power and gasoline mileage, 
fewer repairs together with longer engine life. Start using this great 
heavy duty motor oil today. For Custom-Made Havoline, see your 
Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever bad. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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TUNE IN .. . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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but its a fact that Havoline is the Best motor oil your money can buy! 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 


INCOME TAX should be managed, not just paid. Only 60 days left before the year 
ends. Your tax rate will be higher next year. Other things being 
equal, you should delay deductible expenses, like repairs on business 
property, into 1952. They will mean much more in dollar savings to 
you in the long run. 

PLENTY OF PORK will roll to market for the next three months. Thrifty house- 
wives will use a lot of pork meals to hold down the meat bill. Cold 


weather whets the appetite for more ham and bacon. 

EGGS ARE HIGH, so shift to other animal proteins——after 60 days more pullets 
will be laying and eggs will cost a lot less. 

OUT OF YOUR SALARY and wage payments there will be withheld $1 out of each $5 
above exemptions-—-that's the average under the new income tax rates. 
It will be more difficult to get people to work-—-taxes reduce 
incentive. Those who hire part time workers will find them more 





NO MAJOR INFLATION OR DEPRESSION is immediately ahead according to most econo- 
mists. There will be a high level of business-——but spotty. Don't 
expect another buying spree. There will be greater business stabil- 
ity than the great up- and downswings since the Korean War began. 

DO NOT DELAY BUYING "hard goods"--those made from metals—-that you are certain 
to need in the year ahead. Buy now any tools you will need next 
spring or during 1952. Special sales on household appliances may 
not be repeated after the present large inventories are worked down. 
Higher wages will result in higher prices on many items. 

COTTON IS HIGH--for one reason because the Government put on a campaign to get 
farmers to hold it back--so prices would be held up. There is enough 














buy cotton goods. Prices are apt to tumble. In the meantime, syn- 
thetics will take over more of the cloth market--and cotton farmers 
will be again penalized by having to cut cotton acreages. 

COST OF LOANS is gradually edging up-——and there is a tightening up on "easy" 
credit. If you are borrowing money-—-try to get a loan with enough 
time to completely pay the debt. Pay with regular installments. That 
way, you fix your future interest costs at present rates. 

YOU ARE SAVING 9¢ instead of the usual nickel out of each dollar-—-after taxes—- 
if you are average. Folks got off the buying binge and have started 
Saving at a record high rate. Will this be "hot money"-—-that will be 
spent foolishly? Better salt it away in Government Savings Bonds and 
in Savings Accounts—-that grow into more dollars. There's a lot of 
interest, too, in the mutual funds—-—in which you buy a share ina 
company which reinvests your money in a wide variety of stocks. 

TIMBER FOR RETIREMENT INCOME is better than money in the bank. The price goes 
up while dollars get cheaper-——and the timber keeps on growing. It 
doesn't take a big acreage-——cut worthless brush and scrub trees-—— 
plant the valuable kind. 

POPULATION UPSURGE CONTINUES with no end in sight. It shows the huge demand 
for all kinds of goods for which you should plan. Census Bureau now 
sees possibly 165 million people by 1955--180 million by 1960. 

THE OUTPOURING OF GOODS will "continue to allay shortage fears in the years 
ahead," according to Dr. Walter E. Hoadley Jr., Armstrong Cork Co. 
More goods will come from "the steady stream of new plants——and from 
existing capacity as a result of engineering and research genius 
across industry." 

WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD is being referred to as "Wage Stimulation Board." 
Wages are not being stabilized and price controls are a "costly 
hoax." They sound "awfully simple——but turn out to be simply awful." 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Why retail profits are falling 


Merchants squeezed by OPS and costs 


In the first six months of last year 
a six-store Midwestern clothing chain of 
normal efficiency made a comfortable 
profit. In the first six months of 1951, 
this same chain lost $150,000. 

What did it mean? 

Last week, trade association officials 
pointed to these stores and many others 
among the nation’s 1.8 million retailers 
to illustrate a serious trend: Rising costs 
were outrunning sales. It meant rough re- 
tailing for everyone from Lynn Bros.’ 
modest shoe store in Hammond, Ind., to 
Washington’s huge, efficient Hecht Co. 

In the nation’s department stores, 
profits for the first half of 1951 totaled 
only six tenths of 1% of sales, compared 
with 2.3% during the same 1950 period. 
For the year, retail earnings would look 
“pretty sick.” 

OPS Against Ups. Ups and downs 
are normal in retailing. But what worried 
businessmen this time was the Office of 
Price Stabilization. OPS simply couldn’t 
seem to understand the intricate retail 
mechanisms. 

Hardest hit is the aggressive store 
which normally relies on sales promo- 
tions to shake slumps. One of its buyers 
might, for example, succeed in getting 
one fixed price for a lot of Madeira baby 
dresses of assorted quality. She might 
put 60% on sale at $2.79 instead of the 
customary $3. Some of the rest, of higher 
quality, she would normally price at $5 
or $6 to maintain profit levels. But, under 
OPS ceilings she couldn’t do that: None 
could sell for more than an “average 
price,” considerably under $5. Pinched— 
the retailer. 

OPS sought to ‘cure inequities by al- 
lowing retailers their “traditional” mark- 
ups. But this doesn’t always help. Sup- 
pose, for example, a retailer bought rugs 
at $50 each in 1950. Under OPS he could 
add his traditional markup, say 35%, and 
sell them for $67.50. But what if cus- 
tomer demand for rugs drops and the 
manufacturer cuts his price to $40? 
Then, on the new rugs, identical with 
those the retailer bought at the old price 
and still has in stock, OPS will let him 
charge only $40 plus 35%, or $54. 

What about those for which he paid 
the higher price? Normally, he would 
average his old and new costs, add the 
35% markup, and thus set a compromise 
price of $60. But, under OPS, he can’t 
do that. He must maintain two price 
schedules for identical rugs, one $67.50 
and one $54. Many retailers would prob- 
ably prefer to set a single $54 price for 
both batches and take a tiny gross profit 
which, after labor and other costs were 
figured, would mean a heavy net loss on 
the rugs. Terrible business—sure! 

To keep afloat, retailers are strug- 
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gling manfully to boost volume and cut 
costs. One Chicago firm, for example, 
bought more efficient cash registers and 
fired 7 of its 13 cashiers. Others put in 
help-yourself counters, and “store attend- 
ants” instead of salesmen. 


Spotting new taxes 


You won't see a lot of the new 
taxes in the $5.7 billion tax bill passed 
by Congress last Friday (see Nation). 

They will be hidden in everything 
you buy. Under the excise tax provisions, 
which go into effect Nov. 1, the price of 
cars will rise by $40 or more. And, 
whether you buy cigarettes, beer, house- 
hold appliances or even a tennis racket, 
you will pay a bigger-than-ever tribute to 
Big Government. 

Added to it will be the indirect bur- 
den of higher corporation taxes which in- 
dustry must, in the main, pass on to the 
consumer. They’re so steep that even a 
small business which nets only $25,000 in 
a year will have to pay $7,500. 

Gummed Protest. No one resents 
new taxes more than Larry Kreger, 55, 
owner of a modest Chicago metal-stamp- 
ing plant. He has taken the lead in find- 
ing the tax costs in high prices. Kreger 
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Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Political plums. He who gets one holds 
a big club over retailers. (SEE: Profits) 


found that, while it differed from state to 
state, he could hit upon averages. Result: 
Kreger’s Needle Stamps (see photo), in- 
tended to “needle the braintrusters.” 

Kreger offers sample sheets of 36 
stamps free to anyone who will stick 
them on bills, advertisements, letters or 
even store windows. Among the users of 
the million sheets so far printed: United 
States Steel Corp., and John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers. 


Small-business boss 


A knight in shining armor last 
week came to the rescue of the nation’s 
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Expose. Kreger’s Needle Stamps show taxes even in sugar. (SEE: Spotting) 
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200,000 small manufacturers. Handsome, 
aggressive Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, 43, 
former chief American prosecutor at the 
Nuremberg war trials, became the first 
Small Defense Plants Administrator. His 
principal job: to wangle for the small 
businessman a greater percentage of de- 
fense contracts than their present 21% 

Last Friday, less than three hours 
after Taylor took his oath, the general 
drew his first fire. Said Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer: “It has been pro- 
posed that [Taylor’s] agency be given a 
total of $50 million to spend. The admin- 
istrator is to receive $17,500 salary and 
his two deputies . . . $15,000 each... . I 
feel . . . that the work could have been 
done by existing agencies effectively and 
with a great saving of the taxpayers’ 
money.” 


Autos: Yes, there 


will be ’52 models 


Every major automobile com- 
pany will bring out 1952 models between 
November and February. Most will fea- 
ture only face-lifting changes and minor 
engine improvements, largely because 
makers are deep in defense work. 

General Motors is in this category. 
So is Chrysler, although by the end of 
the year it might put versions of its Fire- 
Power engine (180 h.p. in the Chrysler) 
into the DeSoto and perhaps the Dodge. 
Studebaker will announce new models 
this month, only slightly changed from 
1951, but may bring out another car by 
midyear. Neither company will get 
specific. “There are too many uncertain- 
ties,” they told PATHFINDER this week. 

Rumor Factory. Hottest industry 
speculation centers around Ford’s plans 
for changes almost as radical as 1949’s 
in all lines. Body design could change, 
say the dopesters, from hubcaps up. And 
the Ford could get a new type of 6-cylin- 
der engine; the Lincoln, a redesigned 8. 
Big question is whether Ford, like other 
makers, will have to give up some of its 
plans because of the tools shortage. 

Willys will introduce a “completely 
new” sedan, a radical departure from its 
current Jeep line. Nash and Hudson are 
being secretive. Packard plans greatly 
improved interiors. And Kaiser-Frazer 
expects some changes, but none of them 
major. 

One big “if” for many auto manu- 
facturers has been the strike at ten plants 
of the Borg-Warner Corp., big supplier 
of automatic transmission and other key 
auto parts. The strike, ten days old last 
Friday, could upset many plans. 

Only sure thing about 1952 cars, in- 
siders say, is this: They will differ enough 
from 1951 models to make purchase of a 
new car worth while. Not quite so certain 
is the quantity the Government will let 
industry make. Currently, the prospect is 
just under a million cars for the first 
quarter, about the 1948 rate but con- 
siderably below 1950 and 1951. 
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Pathfinder 


Inflation protection. When the price level goes up, so does the value of a house 


like this 3-bedroom, 2-bath Cape Cod in Washington, D.C. 


(SEE: 


Investment ) 


Is a home a eood investment now? 


Government controls pose new ownership problems 


With controls affecting home build- 
ing and buying, you may wonder where 
your own dream house stands. PAtu- 
FINDER sought answers from Frank M. 
Cortright, executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
Washington, D.C. 


- I am renting but considering 
buying. Would I do better to sit tight for 
the present, bank my money and buy a 
house after the emergency? 

A. A well-designed, well-construct- 
ed house at a fair price is the best hedge 
against the inflationary spiral. 

Q. Prices on homes are high at the 
present time. Is there much risk of their 
suddenly toppling as they did in the early 
1930s? 

A. The current defense boom should 
keep homes at current levels or above for 
several years. Even after that, as long as 
the country has its huge national debt, 
prices are likely to keep going up: to 
pay off the debt, the Government tradi- 
tionally stimulates more inflation. 

Q. If I build a house now, won't I 
have to accept inferior materials? 

A. Aluminum is the only metal not 
permitted. The Government limits steel 
and copper, but what it allows is satis- 
factory for anything but mansions. 

Q. But aren’t down payments pro- 
hibitively high? 

A. Under credit controls, a veteran 
need put only $280 down on a $7,000 
house, a nonveteran $700 down. On a 
$12,000 house, the vet would need $960, 
the nonvet $2,400. Above that, down pay- 


ments graduate up to 50% for $25,000- 
and-up homes. 

Q. What if I buy an old house? Am 
I subject to credit regulations? 

A. The regulations don’t apply to 
houses started before Aug. 31, 1950. 

Q. Is there any restriction on how 
much I can sell a house for? 

A. No. 

Q. Are mortgages hard to get? 

A. Veterans’ 4% loans have been 
almost impossible to obtain in many 
parts of the country in the past six 
months. FHA 414% loans have had a 
somewhat better market. Since Sept. 1, 
however, both of these markets have im- 
proved. 

Q. The old rule of thumb used to be 
that you should never buy a house cost- 
ing more than 24% times your annual in- 
come, or with monthly payments greater 
than one week’s salary. But now, with big 
down payment restrictions, isn’t the rule 
outmoded? What’s the new rule? 

A. The same as ever, but think in 
terms of one week’s salary after taxes. 

Q. Suppose I sell my house and 
make $5,000 or $6,000 on it, do I have to 
pay income tax on this as a capital gain? 

A. Not under the new tax law. You 
would avoid the tax if you re-invested the 
profit in another home within a year. 

Q. Will industry be able to supply 
the demand for homes? 

A. Industry can build 1.5 million 
homes annually if necessary. But the 
target for 1952, set by the Government at 
850,000 homes, will be less than total de- 
mand. 
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Waste-whittler 


Unsightly brushpiles on U.S. 
farms are considered useless and are usu- 
ally burned. This week, however, hun- 
dreds of farmers were turning “worth- 
less” limbs into a valuable soil condi- 
tioner, crop mulch and animal bedding. 

The waste-saver: a portable wood- 
chipping machine which whittles through 
scrub timber and orchard prunings, 
spewing out as much as two tons of 
chips (any size desired) per hour. The 
cost is as little as $5 a ton, says Regional 
Forester Arthur C. McIntyre of the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service at Upper Darby, 
Pa. Enthusiastic over wood chips as a 
soil builder, McIntyre explains that they 
improve its structure, water-holding ca- 
pacity and resistance to erosion. Gener- 
ally cheaper than hay or straw, wood 
fragments can be run through barns and 
poultry houses as bedding material and 
profitably restored to the land as humus 
and fertilizer. 

The idea is spreading rapidly, Mc- 
Intyre says, despite the erroneous popular 
notion that wood chips make soil “sour” 
or acid. While machines are priced at 
$650 to $3,080, beyond the reach of many 
individual farmers, they are ideal for 
group ownership or custom operators. 


Silver iodide lining 
for Northwest clouds 


Ignoring the skepticism of other 
government agencies, the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Bonneville Power Administration 
is ready to try anything—even rainmak- 
ing—to forestall a serious power shortage 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Under a $59,000 BPA contract, the 
Water Resources Development Corp. of 
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Denver had its portable cloud-seeding 
generators set up this week on forested 
mountains in northeastern Washington 
and Idaho, waiting for a chance to give 
nature a boost. 

At stake were a threatened brownout 
of several cities and a temporary shut- 
down of approximately one-eighth of U.S. 
aluminum production facilities. The lat- 
ter depend on the humming 40,000-kilo- 
watt “pot lines” from Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville Dams to turn out about 400,- 
000 tons (41% of the U.S. total) of the 
vital metal pater year. About 25% of this 
production is based on “interruptible” 
power, which cannot be guaranteed dur- 
ing the one year in 20 when the Columbia 
River dwindles to the “critical” point. 

Damp Wheat. For a week last 
month the rainmakers stoked up their 
coke-burning generators (which send 
droplet-inducing silver iodide particles 
into promising clouds overhead), then 
suspended activities after natural rains 
fell. They are ready to resume, however, 
“when conditions are right.” 

The Interior Department, which con- 
siders rainmaking a temporary expedient, 
has already requested Congress for au- 
thority to build three steam and five gas- 
turbine power plants. They would pro- 
vide 400,000 kilowatts of power which 
could be depended upon during a dry 
year on the Columbia River watershed. 


Wetter forests 


Calcium chloride, a substance used 
to keep shipping crates and cellars dry, | 
was being used this week in Canada to 
keep forests damp. 

The white, water-absorbent chemical 
extracts moisture from the air and can 
be used to prevent rust damage during 
long-distance shipments of machinery. 
With Ontario approaching the peak fire 
hazard period, Forest Service officials are 
experimentally spreading it by airplane 
to dampen tinder-dry timberland. 
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Soil Conservation Service 


Brushpile converter. The soil improves when the chips are down. (SEE: Waste) 
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VALLEY of the SUN* 


Warm dry days to swim, ride, 
golf, relax. Explore 16 nation- 
al monuments. Visit Old Mexico. 
See Indian craftsmen. Enjoy 
superb food. Wide range of 
w accommodations. Come to 
LY, Phoenix now! 


*Clearest, driest, sunniest U. S$. 
resort crea, 1895 - 195 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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Take TABCIN to 
check cold misery : 
quick! TABCIN 4 abcin 
checks sneezes 
and sniffles, helps 
relieve headache and feverish 
feeling. Eases aches and pains. 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 
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These animals won't fool the kids 


Realistic toys come from a farm in New Hampshire 


In a big white farmhouse on the 
side of a mountain near Peterborough, 
N.H., live Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Williams 
Jr., sculptors, and their seven children. 
Other occupants of the Williams property 
include 16 goats, a pair each of horses, 
ponies and dogs; a rabbit, chickens and 
hundreds of toy rubber replicas of these 
and other farm animals. 

The rubber animals are Mrs. Wil- 


liams’ business. For three years children 
in kindergartens, nursery schools and first 
grades all over the U.S. have been using 
them in “block play.” And this fall a 
model school in Caracas, Venezuela— 
Kindergarten Panamericana—has added 
them to its equipment to teach youngsters 
more about farm life. 

It all began when the Williamses’ old- 
est child, Mary, now 12, was 6. The 
family had inherited an elaborate toy 
barn. Mary wanted to stock it with ani- 
mals. So Mrs. Williams shopped for some 
but most were as unreal as the late Gelett 
Burgess’s purple cow. Those that weren’t 
in out-of-this-world colors had big bulg- 
ing eyes or outsize ears. 


Mrs. Williams thinks too many 
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“cute” toys are designed for the grown- 
ups who select them rather than for the 
children who play with them. She says a 
child who has never seen a cow wants to 
know how it really looks, and the child 
who has seen one likes one he can iden- 
tify. 

She had specialized in animal sculp- 
ture when she studied in Boston (where 
she met her husband, who does sculptured 
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Eat ’em. Kids relish realistic animals at Downtown Community School, New York. 


portraits of children). So she modeled a 
group of realistic animals—calves with 
wobbly legs, horses with arching necks, 
goats that look as if they were about to 
jump—and made them to scale. Her hus- 
band cast them for her in rubber and she 
painted them in natural colors. 

Cows to Market. Mary loved them. 
So did her friends. And people in the 
neighborhood began to buy them. Finally 
a friend showed them to the Educational 
Equipment Co. in New York, which three 
years ago added them to its block play 
accessories. That was how they got into 
the schools. Youngsters may buy them 
from the New York store, at the Williams 
farm or order from Mrs. Williams by 
mail. There are 25 pieces in the series 


now, including a farmer and wife, a little 
girl and boy and a baby. Large animals 
cost about $1, smaller ones, 20¢. 

In the past three years some 15,000 
of the little rubber sculptures have come 
out of the Williams menage—mostly in 
the spring, summer and fall months— 
since the big back porch and the kitchen 
comprise the factory. Mrs. Williams still 
models the originals and Mr. Williams 
has devised a process for turning out 15 
of a kind instead of the usual sculptor’s 
one. Two assistants aid with pouring in 
the liquid rubber, grinding off excess rub- 
ber and painting. 

Useful Models. Though the Wil- 
liamses try not to get too involved in 
farming, some of the animal models do 
double duty. The nanny goats supply the 
family with milk, butter and cheese, the 
billy goats allow the children to ride them 
bareback and the kids follow the young- 
sters around like puppies. 

This winter, while children, parents 
and animals are snowbound, Mrs. Wil- 
liams plans to begin something new for 
her family: a series of wild animal 
models. 


How valuable 


are kids’ chores? 


Does having to wipe dishes, make 
his own bed and put away his things help 
a child become a responsible person? 

To find out, three University of 
Minnesota scientists—Doctors Dale B. 
Harris, Kenneth Clark and Arnold M. 
Rose—have been sounding out 4,000 city, 
town and rural Minnesotans (aged 9 to 
18), their teachers and their parents. 
When they started in 1949 the team as- 
sumed they would find that a child who 
had work to do at home was more re- 
sponsible (i.e., trustworthy, dependable, 
willing to accept consequences of his own 
behavior, loyal to his group, etc.) than 
one who didn’t. But this, the researchers 
discovered, wasn’t necessarily so. 

The great majority of parents ques- 
tioned considered helping at home impor- 
tant training, especially for girls. But 
those who rated their children as respon- 
sible did not, on the average, require any 
more help from them than did those par- 
ents who considered their children not 
responsible. 

City vs. Country. The researchers 
also assumed that rural children would 
be more responsible than urban ones and 
that girls would outrank boys in both 
groups. To check this they rated the chil- 
dren on the Citizenship Scale, a test al- 
ready proved valid in culling the shiftless 
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Pathfinder 
It helps mother. But does dishwashing 
do the kids any good? (SEE: Chores) 


from the reliable. Each child was asked 
to mark whether he agreed or disagreed 
with a series of statements such as: “I 
would sneak into a movie if I could do it 
without being caught.” “A person who 
does not vote is not a good citizen.” Then, 
in addition, each child’s teacher was 
asked to rate him. 

The results showed that girls con- 
sistently tended to score above boys, but 
that urban youngsters outstripped their 
country cousins. 

Whether they lived in the country or 
in town, parents of the more responsible 
children were more active «in community 
affairs. Here—in the models of behavior 
set by parents—is where the researchers 
expect to find the greatest influence on 
children’s senses of responsibility. Though 
they’ve not yet finished their study, they 
already confidently claim that it does a 
child far more harm to hear his father 
say he’s “too tired to go to that blamed 
PTA meeting” than it does him good to 
have to mow the lawn for the old man. 


Norment for Pathfinder 
“The nut who writes this column claims 
you’ve left me and gone out to Reno.” 
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HEALTH 





The answer to the ‘goof ball’? 


Insomnia drug may avoid barbiturates’ dangers 


Half the people in the U.S., a pub- 
lic opinion poll recently found, have 
trouble getting to sleep. And in chasing 
this elusive state—whose mysteries still 
baffle medical science—Americans are 
swallowing barbiturate sleeping pills at a 
300-ton-a-year rate. That’s 23 doses for 
every man, woman and child. 

The barbiturates have proved a bles- 
sing in our medical armament. But they 
have brought dangers with them. Deliber- 
ate and accidental overdoses in 1948 
claimed at least 1,058 lives. And Dr. Vic- 
tor H. Vogel, medical director of the 
Public Health Service’s narcotics hos- 
pital in Lexington, Ky., has termed their 


habitual use “a very great public health 
problem.” 

Into this picture last week thrust the 
promise of a new sleep-producing drug 
which, so far, seems to have none of the 
“soof ball” barbiturates’ bad effects. It 
was discovered accidentally by pharma- 
ceutical researchers of the Schering 
Corp., Bloomfield, N.J. They were trying 
to isolate a portion of the cortisone mole- 
cule, hoping it would have the hormone’s 
anti-arthritic effect without its side re- 
actions. They succeeded—and sent the 
result off to the lab for toxic tests. 

Injected mice keeled over, but—sur- 
prisingly—woke up frisky and rested. 
An alert laboratory technician’s report 
switched the research from cortisone to 
use of the new drug as a hypnotic. Now, 
after two years of study, tests on 52,000 
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animals and clinical work on more than 
1,000 patients, the drug has been made 
available for doctors’ prescription. 
Named Dormison, its simple carbon- 
hydrogen-oxygen structure is easily me- 
tabolized by the body. No significant 
traces of it can be found in the blood 
after 120 minutes or in the urine after 
24 hours. Barbiturates show up in the 
blood a week later and even after nine 
days in the urine. This lingering in the 
body is believed responsible for the build- 
up that can cause accidental death. 
Dormison doesn’t affect the respira- 
tory centers of the brain; barbiturates 
kill by stopping your breathing. Nor does 





Schering Corp. 
Sleeplessness. For insomnia sufferers, a promising new drug. (SEE: ‘Goof ball’) 


the new drug seem to affect the heart 
rate or blood pressure—even in large 
overdoses. Laboratory tests and clinical 
use on infants, aged persons, and suffer- 
ers from a whole range of diseases showed 
no harm from continued use. For the 
great majority of patients, there was no 
“sleeping pill hangover.” Cautious clini- 
cal reports hold out hope that—because 
it contains none of the chemical groups 
found in most narcotics and hypnotics— 
the new drug may not be habit-forming. 

Lullaby Pill. How does Dormison 
work? According to a research team 
which studied patients at three New York 
hospitals, it apparently acts “by stimulat- 
ing the normal sleep process which, once 
initiated, proceeds normally without fur- 
ther drug influence.” A surgeon, coming 
in at 5 a.m. from a call, reported that he 





took Dormison knowing he could get up 
clear-headed at 7 for an operation. 
Schering Corp. spokesmen are wary 
of wonder claims for their drug. Barbi- 
turates once looked like the answer for 
insomnia sufferers, too. And the advan- 
tage of Dormison’s quickly worn-off effect 
is at the same time a drawback: It gives 
only a normal sleeper’s resistance to the 
wakening jabs of pain and noise. 


Medicine for Malthus 


Gloomy predictions that the 
world’s population inevitably would out- 
strip its food supply have made the 18th 
Century theories of the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus a bugaboo for population ex- 
perts. The British theologian’s dire 
calamity hasn’t yet come to pass, but the 
balance in many nations teeters at star- 
vation level. And birth control measures 
are either too expensive for teeming mil- 
lions or are opposed on religious grounds. 

A month ago Harvard President 
James B. Conant told the American 
Chemical Society that birth control 
through a chemical in food would come 
within ten years. Last week his crystal- 
ball prophecy seemed not so rash after 
all. For New York University’s Dr. Eli D. 
Goldsmith guardedly announced that a 
newly discovered synthetic compound, 
added to the diet of pregnant mice, 
makes the embryo disappear through a 
process called resorption. No harmful ef- 
fects or changes in fertility are apparent. 

Of Mice and Men. Still being 
studied are two problems: whether the 
chemical will prevent conception and 
whether it will work in higher animals. 

Oddly, the chemical is reportedly 
used on humans for an entirely different 
purpose. But what that is—and even what 
chemical it is—Dr. Goldsmith would not 
reveal. He fears it might be illicitly—and 
dangerously—used for solving population 
problems before proper medical trials are 
made. 


Bad ‘goody’ books 


Those kids’ books where Bobby 
plays with Baby and Baby plays with 
Fluff and everything is sticky-sweet may 
be as bad for youngsters as gory fairy 
tales. In fact, says Dr. Hanna Colm, 
Washington, D.C., psychologist, the pen- 
dulum may have swung too far from fe- 
fi-fo-fumming giants. 

A “happy-happy” emphasis doesn’t 
always jibe with what the child feels. 
Emphasizing how cute Baby is, may make 
big brother guilty about his “less char- 
itable” ideas toward a. newcomer in his 
own family. That leads to frustration. 

The passion for comic books, Dr. 
Colm adds, may exist because the child 
can identify his “bad” side with the vil- 
lain and yet know his “good” side will 
win in the end. Thus he learns to get 
along with his feelings of hate and envy. 
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The ‘core’: 
good or bad? . 


In Maryland it is called “the core 
curriculum,” or just plain “core.” In 
Minneapolis it is dubbed “common learn- 
ings.” In Detroit and a few other cities 
it is “basic education.” Whatever the 
name educators give the merging of two 
or three or more subjects into one, it is 
fast becoming a crucial issue for millions 
of U.S. parents. 

Any day now, in any American com- 
munity, Johnny may come marching home 
with the startling announcement that he 
doesn’t study English or history or geog- 
raphy or even science any more as a sep- 
arate subject, but rather a hodgepodge of 
all three or four. Usually the core is 
limited to the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. 

In Maryland, where it is most widely 
used, more than 75% of all junior high 
schools have the core program. Behind 
Maryland, in second and third place are 
Michigan and California, with New York 
and Pennsylvania next. 

The idea back of the core is simple. 
All subjects are interrelated. They should 
be studied together; doing this will save 
time, make the learning process more 
“meaningful.” 

Neglected Fundamentals. But 
members of the Minneapolis Parents 
Council insist that competent teachers 
cannot be found to merge two or three, 
much less four, major subjects into one; 
that about three hours are wasted in vapid 
discussion daily, and that thorough prep- 
aration in the 3Rs is neglected. 

Sparked by insurance executive Don- 
ald F. Raihle, the Parents Council began 
an organized fight on the core program. 
The Council’s biggest victory came last 
year when the school board overruled the 
superintendent of schools and put the 
common learnings program on an op- 
tional, rather than compulsory, basis. 


Rebel. Insurance man Raihle leads the fight of Minneapolis parents 
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Minneapolis parents now can decide 
whether they want their children to learn 
via the new or old way. 

To Raihle, whose leadership was so 
impressive that he now sits on the cur- 
riculum council of the schools, the men- 
ace of the core is that it touches too light- 
ly on too many subjects. Says Raihle: 
“Our children are learning less and less 
about more and more. Unless we can 
stop this trend, too many of them will 
know nothing about anything.” 


Steel for schools 


Already bursting at the seams and 
in some cases holding classes in empty 
stores, trailers and even tents, U.S. 
schools had a new worry last week: lack 
of steel for new construction. 

“Only a few new projects are get- 
ting the green light,” U.S. Education 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath told a 
House Education subcommittee. “For the 
first quarter of 1952,” he said, “Defense 
Production Administration has allocated 
only 38% of the 255,000 tons of steel 
considered necessary.” 

House committee members _indi- 
cated they agreed with one laconic Mc- 
Grath comment: “You can’t put children 
into educational cold storage ‘for the 
duration’ and later put them in an edu- 
cational hothouse.” 


Second chance 


Ten of the 90 West Point cadets 
dismissed for cheating in examinations 
may return by the same method they got 
there in the first place: nomination by 
members of Congress. 

Two such nominations, one by Rep- 
resentative John McCormack (D.-Mass.) 
and another by Representative Cliff Clev- 
enger (R.-Ohio), have already been made 
and more are pending, according to Rob- 
ert Daru, counsel of the New York Crimi- 
nal and Civil Courts Bar Association. 





Tommy Lee Studio 
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A morality play 
returns to church 


When medieval men_ wanted 
drama, they went to church—that is, until 
the miracle and morality plays got so 
bawdy the actors were tossed out of the 
churches and into the churchyards and 
later off the church property entirely. 

Excited Manhattan first-nighters were 
taken back to these hoary beginnings of 
English drama last week when St. James’ 
Episcopal Church presented British play- 
wright Christopher Fry’s religious verse 
play, A Sleep of Prisoners. 

Written for the Festival of Britain 
and acted by a British cast, the play 
dramatizes the despair of four weary pris- 
oners of war held in a church which the 
enemy uses as a prison. Each dreams of 
a different Biblical incident, including 
Cain and Abel, David and Absalom, and 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego in the 
fiery furnace. Fry, whose The Lady’s Not 
for Burning was a Broadway hit last year, 
uses the prisoners’ reaction to ancient 
violence to preach against destruction in 
the modern world. 

May Tour U.S. The playgoers who 
flocked to St. James’—many of whom 
obviously would have been more at ease 
some 30 blocks south in Manhattan’s glit- 
tering theatrical district—paid $1.20 to 
$4.80 for seats in the hard pews at eight 
performances a week. All profits have 
been assigned to religious and educa- 
tional groups. 


Swamped with invitations from 


churches across the U.S., producer Luther 


Greene plans to take the Fry play on tour 
after the New York run. 

The Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rec- 
tor of St. James’, sees nothing unnatural 
in the wedding of stage and church. “The 
drama,” he declared, “ought to be able to 
give people a spiritual as well as an emo- 
tional lift.” 


‘Christian’ heirs 


What is a Christian? A Waterloo, 
Iowa, judge wrestled with that King Sol- 
omon-sized question last week. Hinging 
on the answer is the distribution of a 
$70,000 fortune left by the late Dr. W. B. 
Small, Waterloo physician. 

Childless Dr. Small willed that the 
income of his estate be paid to “persons 
who believe in the fundamental principles 
of the Christian religion, and who are en- 
deavoring to promulgate the same.” 

But ten nephews and nieces—Small’s 
closest heirs—argued before District 
Judge Shannon B. Charlton that “there is 
no common agreement as to what consti- 
tutes the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity” or its promulgation. If the will is 
broken, the nephews and nieces will split 
the $70,000. 

Definitions. Three churchmen 
called by attorneys for the Small trustees 
agreed that Christians can be identified 
as those who believe in the Apostle’s 
Creed, the Holy Trinity, God, the divinity 
of Christ, and a confession of faith. 

But seven other clergymen testified 
that there is no real agreement on the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, 
that even the most eminent students of 
theology don’t see eye to eye on the ques- 
tion, “What is a Christian?” 





Uneasy sleep. Prisoners’ dreams come to life in St. James’. (SEE: Morality) 
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MUSIC 


Genevieve believes 
in guardian angels 


Edinburgh’s city lights had just 
gone on. There were enough shadows in 
the street to hide the man who held the 
short, ugly, strangler’s rope in his hands. 
He stood very still. 

Past him walked the blonde Ameri- 
can girl, small, smartly-dressed, dimpled 
and pretty. Her heels tapped briskly; she 
didn’t see him. Then the cord was around 
her neck, and she, too, was in the shad- 
ows, choking and kicking. His free fist 
smashed at her face. 

Next moment he was gone—with her 
purse (contents: 10 shillings). He prob- 
ably didn’t know it, but his senseless 
savagery had come dangerously close to 
ending the career of one of the Metropol- 
itan Opera’s brightest starlets, Genevieve 
Warner of Amsterdam, N.Y. , 

At the Edinburgh Infirmary, worried 
Scottish doctors worked hard over the 24- 
year-old soprano. Other shocked Edin- 
burghers deluged her with letters, pray- 
ers, fruit, even precious fresh eggs. Her 
bruised larynx began to mend, and the 
patient could be told she hadn’t wasted 
12 years of hard work. 

Too Ambitious. Actually, Gene- 
vieve had started singing when she was 8. 
At 12 she had a 15-minute program on 
station WGY. Schenectady, fearlessly 
singing music mature opera singers con- 
sider difficult. “It’s the wrong way to 
start,” she explains. “You get bad vocal 
habits.” 

But the habits didn’t keep her from 
winning a scholarship to the Juilliard 
School of Music when she finished high 
school at 16. The scholarship paid only 
tuition, so Genevieve’s mother sold their 
house and started taking in sewing. 

Except for these sacrifices, -Gene- 
vieve might have quit Juilliard soon after 
starting, for she found she wasn’t ready 
for it. But in her second year she met 
Mme. Stephanie Rupp, wife of Franz 
Rupp (Marian Anderson’s accompanist) 
and a keen and kindly teacher. Madame 
Rupp took her in hand, gratis, knowing 
talent when she met it. 

Things went faster. She began to 
think of auditions. Her first real one— 
just two years ago—did the trick. An- 
other notable talent-spotter heard her— 
Thomas Scherman, conductor of Amer- 
ica’s only money-making symphony, the 
Little Orchestra Society. Scherman was 
preparing a concert performance of Mo- 
zart’s Abduction from the Seraglio, fea- 
turing the famous Austrian soprano, Erna 
Berger. He gave Genevieve the main sup- 
porting role. 

Dotted Lines. It was a tremendous 
break. In the Town Hall audience in New 
York were Rudolf Bing of the Met; Rich- 
ard Gilbert, Columbia Records’ classics 
boss, and Fritz Busch (now dead), the 
world’s leading Mozart conductor. Within 
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a week, Genevieve was signed to sing at 
the Met, to make a Columbia 12” LP rec- 
ord of Mozart and Schubert songs, to sing 
for Busch at the Glyndebourne opera fes- 
tival in England (goal of all Mozartians) 
and at the Edinburgh Festival. 

Now she was in the big time. But 
after her first Edinburgh appearance—in 
Don Giovanni, last Aug. 21—the New 
York Times’s hard-to-please Howard Taub- 
man wrote: “Genevieve Warner . . . did 
the loveliest singing of the evening.” 

A week later, after another perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni, she left the old 
King’s Theatre, started alone back to her 
hotel—and met the man with the rope. 
(“Don’t blame Edinburgh.” she says. “It 
could have happened anywhere. I love Ed- 
inburgh.”’) 

On doctors’ orders, Genevieve has 
been relaxing since—staying home with 
her mother, listening to Art Tatum rec- 
ords, singing a little more every day. But 
when the Metropolitan gives its first 1951 
Mozart opera, late in November, the cast 
is likely to include a yellow-haired girl 
from the Mohawk Valley who'll get a 
specially big hand from the audience. 


Jo tells how 


Jo Stafford sings to one of the 
world’s largest radio audiences—an es- 
timated 200 million people. Not quite all 
of them write to ask her advice about 
singing, but more do than she can an- 
swer. However, she’s solved the problem. 
The answers to their questions are in a 
new book, Easy Lessons in Singing (Carl 


Fischer: $1) by Jo Stafford. 





Guy Gravett 


Durable. No mere mugger can keep a 
Warner from singing. (SEE: Genevieve) 
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RADIO-TV 





How to get on 
a radio quiz show 


Along Radio Row in New York last 
week there was rejoicing. The current 
vogue for quiz shows of all kinds was 
moving into high gear. NBC, reversing 
the usual trend, had just snatched one 
of the top quiz programs, Strike It Rich, 
from the very jaws of CBS, and was out 
for more. 

The deal highlighted, for even the 
most casual observer, the whole craze 
over quiz shows. With more than 50 of 
them running now on the networks, in- 
cluding both radio and television, the out- 
put is augmented by several hundred 
scattered about on local stations. What 
started in the 1930s as an experiment has 
now become a staple diet. 

Recently some U.S. radio critics, 
sampling the questions and answers, 
speculated whether the lack of intelli- 
gence displayed by most of the contest- 
ants, particularly of facts of history and 
geography, does not indicate that Ameri- 
cans are a nation of dopes. 

Actually, quiz shows, as such, are 
not primarily designed to rate intelli- 
gence but simply to amuse. The contest- 
ants are picked in advance for their en- 
tertainment value. In fact, the pre-broad- 
cast warm-up has become an indispensa- 
ble stock in trade. No contestant in any 
major quiz show, including Groucho 
Marx’s top-ranking You Bet Your Life, 
ever appears on either radio or TV with- 
out first going through a screening proc- 
ess. This is more precisely defined as the 
ability to ad lib. 

Snappy Answers. The technique 
rarely varies. In this pre-broadcast, the 
master of ceremonies, microphone in hand 
(connected only with the public address 
system) strides up and down the aisle, 
firing questions at those who want to be 
on the show. The hopefuls who answer in 
the fewest possible words are dropped 
like hot cakes. Those with the fast quip 
to such questions as “Do you sleep in a 
nightgown or pajamas?” are eagerly 
scooped up and put on the list for the 
studio audience to vote on. Voting is done 
by applause. Those getting the most, as 
registered by the applause meter, appear 
on the show. 

Competition for selection is keen. 
Bane of the program directors, however, 
are the professionals who troop from 
show to show, hoping to win prizes. Usu- 
ally they are housewives with few, if any, 
duties at home. They come to the pre- 
broadcast primed to attract attention. 
Sometimes they wear freak hats or out- 
landish gowns. One woman showed up in 
the front row with shoes of different col- 
ors. Emcees try to weed them out, know- 
ing well how keen some listeners at home 
are to spot “repeats.” The choice of con- 
testants calls for as much skill as the 
framing of the questions. It is the latter, 
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Groucho Marx. Two well-screened con- 
testants remembered Billy the Kid. 


however, that may make or break a show. 

Usually, producers control the jack- 
pot by the choice of questions. Some- 
times, however, there are upsets. Produc- 
ers of the now defunct Spin to Win will 
never forget the time the first contestant 
answered correctly that the record plaved 
backward was When I Grow Too Old to 
Dream. That cost them $10,000. 

Billy’s Bonus. All-time top jackpot 
for Marx’s You Bet Your Life was won 
right off the bat by Coastguardsmen Gene 
Scarcliff and Nancy Dunn, daughter 0: 
the commanding officer at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, Calif. They split $6,000 by simply 
stating that William H. Bonney was 
“Billy the Kid.” To the amazement of the 
audience they even spelled Bonney cor- 
rectly. 

Humility on the part of the contest- 
ants is especially valuable. The at-home 
audience never likes the wise guy, the 
know-it-all. The listener, in order to iden- 
tify himself with the show, must be made 
to “feel” for the contestant. The more the 
members of the living room audience are 
pulling for their studio counterpart the 
greater the popularity of the show. 

Proved Popularity. Quiz-produc- 
ers report they are satisfied with the audi- 
ence, both in the studio and at home. 
“They all are,” as Ken French, program 
director of Washington’s WRC put it, “the 
best sports in the world. Never, in 20 
years of running this kind of show, have 
I heard a single listener complain.” 

To televiewers and radio listeners the 
rivalry for quiz shows among the net- 
works is but a footnote to that feeling of 
superiority the folks at home have when 
the poor dumbbell on the stage can’t 
identify “the American general whose 
tomb is located on Riverside Drive, New 
York.” Said one quiz producer last week: 
“It’s the inflated egos at home that keep 
us in business.” 





BOOKS 


Converted Democrat 
or real Republican? 


*Twas the night before the balloting 
began in the 1940 Republican Conven- 
tion, recalls Stefan Lorant in his huge 
picture book, The Presidency (Macmil- 
lan: $15). Surprise-candidate Wendell 
Willkie was trying to swing delegates his 
way. One of the toughest was Indiana’s 
Jim Watson. Willkie asked him: 

“Jim, couldn’t you be for me?” 

“No, Wendell, you’re just not my 
kind of Republican.” 

“IT admit I used to be a Democrat.” 

“Used to be?” retorted Watson. 

“You’re a good Methodist,” said 
Willkie. “Don’t you believe in conver- 
sion?” 

“Yes, Wendell. If a fancy woman 
truly repented and wanted to join my 
church, I'd welcome her. I would greet 
her personally and lead her up the aisle 
to the front pew. But by the Eternal, I 
wouldn’t ask her to lead the choir!” 

* * * 

Why do spiders frighten people? 
John Crompton, author of The Life of 
the Spider (Houghton-Mifflin: $3) 
thinks it may be because in helpless baby- 
hood they were starthed by eight-legged 
visitors. Some people like spiders. In fact, 
a giant bird-eating spider (hideous but 
harmless) was for 14 years a pet at the 
British Natural History Museum. Cap- 
tured in a crate of bananas, it grew tame, 
came when called and ate from staff mem- 
bers’ hands. Crompton thinks its name was 
Horace (although it was a female). When 
Horace died at the age of 20, the whole 
staff mourned her. 

* * 

Those indefatigable scientists, Anne 
Folsom and Helen Ferril, are at it again 
with The Second Indoor Bird Watch- 
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Bird-eating spider. “Horace” lives on 
in the hearts of her British friends. 
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Second Indoor Bird-Watcher’s Manual 
Rare bird. Indoor Audubons will easily 
recognize Universalis politicus. 


DENTURE 
BATH— 


This sturdy 2- 
piece plastic 
bath holds any 
size denture. A 
50¢ value. 


er’s Manual (Duell, Sloan and Pearce: 
$1). This time their specimens, which in- 
clude the Hollow-Legged Lush, the Over- 
Billed Fiasco (Pugilisticus nightmaren- 
sis), the Red-Eyed Video and the Flus- 
tered Fendernicker, are listed with habi- 
tat and call. Example (see picture): The | 
Rabble-Rousing Loggerhead (Universalis 


Famous ORA eliminates the need for harmful brushing. Quick! Just 
politicus). Male. Plumage striped in leg 
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up or know the reason why! 
ee Ape McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
What should parents do if little Jun- ee i 






ior shows signs of jealousy. when a baby 
is born into the family? Dr. Ernest G. 
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in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Ce. Dept. A 50, Atlanta, Ga. 


TEST YOUR 
OWN HEARING 


IN YOUR OWN HOME... THIS 
FREE BOOK TELLts you How 


swer: First, relax! It’s perfectly natural 
for the older child to be jealous. Just 


pay him a little extra attention. 
* * * 
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CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-29 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
















First winner of the Ernie Pyle Me- 
morial Journalism Scholarship was a 
young (now 32) Hoosier named Ed So- 
vola, who promptly proved his worth by 
getting Ernie’s old job as columnist on 
the Indianapolis Times. He kept on prov- 
ing it in Pyle-like ways. He wondered one 
day how many leaves were in a tree—so 
he decided to count them. “The first 
branch,” he recounts in a new compila- 
tion of his columns, called Monday Fol- 
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lows Tuesday (Allen Smith: $3.50), 
“had a total of 5,164 leaves, eight cater- 
pillars and three ants. The gardeners re- 
quested me to liquidate all caterpillars. 
Nuts to them.” (The tree, a Norway 
maple, had 354,563 leaves.) 

* x * 

The hunter crouches in his blind 

’Neath camouflage of every kind, 

And conjures up a quacking noise 

To lend allure to his decoys. 

This grown-up man, with pluck and 

luck, 

Is hoping to outwit a duck. 

Natch, it’s Nash—Ogden, that is, 
with a new volume entitled Parents 
Keep Out, or Elderly Poems for Y oung- 
erly Readers (Little, Brown: $2.75). 
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Valuable FREE BOOK explains 
the Circle Hearing Test which can 
be given in your own home. This 
proven test is an easy method of 
determining your hearing ability. 


Now, for the first time, hearing 
defects can be overcome with an 
amazing new hearing aid by Telex 
—no cord, no bulky ear button, 







Telex Hearing Aids are accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association. 


TELEX, INC., Dept. 0-330, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


1 want to test my hearing ability (or that of a friend) privately. 
Please send me your FREE BOOK in plain wrapper at once. 


no headband. A hearing aid that 

really works, one that many can 

completely conceal. Made by 

Telex, the first with the finest in 

electronic hearing. Regain, with 

dignity and confidence, the full ap- 
reciation of better living through 
tter hearing. 


Mail coupon today. Your FREE 
copy sent at once. 
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_ Duofold can’t itch or irritate — 
its wool never touches your skin! 
Duofold’s 2 thin layers are light, 
yet give greater protection than 
heavier, bulkier, single-layer gar- 
ments... scientifically treated 
to assure correct fit always. 
Union suits, two-piece and all 
popular styles and weights for 
the whole family — ski wear in 
Sun Valley Red. At better stores 
everywhere. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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Pigskin to Sheepskin 


In many and many a college class 
It is now as it always was: 
In football season, the guy who can pass— 
For some well-known reason, does. 
—Richard Armour 


Truman wants a public accounting 
of the annual incomes of important Gov- 
ernment officials and political leaders. 
He apparently believes in the old adage, 
“A watched kettle never Boyles.” 

a a 

Astronomical miracle: Britain’s sun 

setting in the Near East. 
* 7 = 

“Classified” information from unim- 
peachable sources may now be damned, 
but newsmen can still rely on usually re- 
liable leaks. 

° ° = 

One witch hunt of which we heartily 
approve is the one our kids make at Hal- 
loween. 

- o . 

Russia has no allies—only accom- 
plices! 

— - e 

Voters today who want to turn the 
rascals out need about one thing: a year. 

e = * 

Alcatraz: Pen with a lifetime guar- 
antee. 

- . 7 

Taxpayers know all about the bill 
in billions. 

. o _ 

No other gag-writer has ever created 
the stir Harry Truman did when the 
President issued his now famous censor- 
ship order! 





Cc. T. Waters for Pathfinder 


“It is being whispered in the bazaars 
that many nations plot to possess this 
substance so that they might have fuel 
to fight one another for its possession.” 
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Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
“When we get back home, I’m certainly 
going to tell our butcher a thing or two!” 


Even cheap politics has climbed into 

the expensive bracket. 
e . » 

If science succeeds in communicat- 
ing with other planets we'll not only have 
to worry about what the world is coming 
to but what’s coming to the world. 


Quips 


In the moral atmosphere where no 
man is a rascal so long as he has not 
been convicted of a crime it is going to 
be difficult to find a slogan which will 
turn indignation into votes—W. W. 
Sherlock, Fairfield (Iowa) Ledger. 

e * o 

Sen. Taft is being counted out by the 
same Republicans who counted Dewey 
in.—Washington Daily News. 

° o a 

We'll have free speech in this coun- 
try just as long as we're willing to pay 
for it. 

e * a 

Is Ike tuned in for the trumpeting 

of the elephant or The Donkey Serenade? 


ABC’s of Bureaucracy 


Those clever folks in Washington, 
Who love to regulate, 
Give each new agency a name, 
And then abbreviate. 
There’s OPS* and DPA*, besides the 
SSB*, 
The ORS*, the DMA*, as well as PAD*. 
But as the tax load swiftly mounts, 
A longing comes to me 
To see the day a bureaucrat 
can spell ECONOMY! 
—Leona Walsh 


*Interested in abbreviations for the newer 
Government Agencies? Send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to “‘Abbreviations,” PATHFINDER 
1323 M St., NW. Washington 5, D.C. 
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See and drive this 12O-horsepower wonder car! 


Great new Studebaker 
Commander V& 


New type V-8 engine! Spectacular zip and pep! 
Best gas mileage of any 8 in Mobilgas Economy Run!" 


Surprisingly low in price! 


*Overdrive, optional at extra cost, was used, 


SEE THE THRIFTY STUDEBAKER CHAMPION, TOO... TOP VALUE oF THE TOP 4 LOWEST PRICE CARS 


51, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 











LUCKIES TASTE BETTER: 
THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE ! 






can give you a better-tasting cigarette. 
And L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco. That’s why you'll find that 
Luckies taste better than any other 
cigarette. So, Be Happy—Go Lucky! 
Get a carton today. 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


A LUCKY STRIKE 


FOR ALL AMERICA 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE because... ae: 


U.S. DEFENSE 


LS./M.F.T-Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco NH 
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